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1 
SONGS OF THE STREET 

S MINSTRELS sang of love and life, 

So shall I sing of pain and strife; 
Of beauty caught, and held in dreams; 
Of life, a coat, burst at the seams; 
A song of trade, with whine of steel, 
Where commerce binds man on the wheel; 
A song of streets... . the dirt, the scum... 
Of prostitutes, and tragic “bum”; 
The ebb and flow of sordid things, 
But leavened by the glint of wings... 
As minstrels once sang of their time, 
So I shall sing life’s pantomime! 


2 
AN OLD WOMAN 
Broken woman, pitiful, 
Stumbling through the night... . 
Once a maiden, beautiful, 
Body fair and white. 


Summer swoons along the street, 
Lovers come and go.... 

Still your heart of quickened beat, 
On your hair lies snow! 


3 


NIGHT BIRDS 
Wheeling through the summer night, 
Night birds dip and cry, 
Dropping earthwards with a whirr, 
Night birds of the sky. 


Walking through the summer night, 
Smiling as they meet 
Men, with invitation in their eyes, .. . 
Night birds of the street! 
4 

THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS 
She sews upon a wedding dress, 
A thing of rare old lace... 
And as she fashions loveliness, 
A smile lies on her face. 


The dreams of both the bride and she 
Are tangled through and through 
The wedding gown’s fair mystery, 
And so, she sews for two! 


POETRY 
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THE MARCELLER 


Wielding iron and agile tongue... . 

“Sure, a marcel makes you young. 

How you like it? Loose or tight? 

Say ...I have a heavy date tonight .... 

Oh, he’s married, but his wife 

Don’t mean nothing in his life... . 

If you could see her! Say .... she’s rare.... 

And her clothes! Well, they’re all right... 
But not the kind to keep him home at night! } 




































I’d like to tell her . . . Massage ... marcel... 
Rouge and powder, short skirts ... well... 

You know some day without a doubt 

He'll leave her . . . Say, your hair is coming out... 
Awful thin in this one place... 

You need a close wave for your face... 
Think a henna would help your hair... 
Give it life . . . Ends curled? . . . There! 


6 
ON THE WHARF 


Sea gulls lift their silver wings .. . 
Water whispers low, 

Lapping soft around the piles .. . 
Sad, he walks, and slow; 


Once a Captain, at his wheel, 
Sailing all the seas .. . 
Now, too old, he haunts the wharf, 
Torn with memories! 
7 
ANGELO, THE FRUIT VENDOR 


He sells his fruit “so cheap today”... 
There is a tender reason .. .. 

For marriage license he must pay. 

It is the mating season! 


“Such nice banan’... four for ten... 
And apples, fine, to bake...” 

He counts the money in his till. 

One dollar yet to make! 


And those who buy receive a smile 
So joyous as they pay... 
They cannot know what Angelo 


Will gain at close of day! 
ELEANOR ALLEN. 



















MYSTERIES 
ARTH has a thousand mysteries more vast 
Than man’s profoundest thought shall ever know: 

The restless, gypsy winds that ever blow 
About the world; the pale, still stars that last 
Into eternity ; white mists that cast 

A mask of melancholy; and the glow 

Of fading sunset; ocean’s music low 
That murmurs of vague memories of the past. 


Life has deep mysteries that ever lie 
Wrapped in infinity and set apart: 
Shell-fragile dreams that live and will not die; 
Huge, sweeping deeds immortalized in art; 
Majestic thoughts that march across the sky; 
The hidden places in a human heart. 
Marcaret MontTcoMery. 








APRIL SNOW 
(By the Cuyamaca Lakes in the San Diego Mountains) 


HERE blue-grey herons haunt the wake 
Of windy-riffed mountain lake, 
Pale clumps of leafless willows grow 
In shallow drifts of April snow. 
And across its porcelain white they trace 
A sun-dyed web of cobalt lace. 


The branches swell with coral blaze 
Of running sap, and silver maze 
Of buds, against the fine-spun veil 
Of warming skies. On melting trail, 
My blood with willow rhythm sings; 
I ride on blue-gray heron wings. 


Epna GEARHART. 
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Phantom Court of the Littlest Empire 


HE SLEEPING STONES OF Doorn 

remembered not the hands that 

laid them in a far, far age. Nor 

did the castle itself remember the clank- 

ing revels of knights and fair ladyes 
within its walls. 

It remembered not the whispers of 
priests to lordly knaves, nor the busk- 
ing of kisses from scullery maids by gay 
blades in dark oaken corners. 


Lords, knights, ladyes, gay blades and 


scullery maids had long been dust, and | 


it was now definitely established that, 
walls not having ears at all, as has 
been long supposed, the secrets of those 
rattling good times live in song and 
story. 

Then, in the year of disgrace nine- 
teen hudred eighteen came a star and 
stood over Doorn as a silent cavalcade 
escorting closed motors, entered the 
gates. 

It was the same star which had 


‘watched long over St. Helena—a red 


star upon which sat Mars, a little out 
of breath, but still game. He gloried in 
the red, sinister light of his star—a dan- 
ger signal to which no one paid heed, a 
beacon on the gates of war and hatred. 

To the emperor, as he caught sight 
of the star before entering the castle, 
it was the eye of God, winking slyly 
at him. 


NLIKE a lot of old castles where now 

only owls and bats hold sway, 
Doorn had taken on a chastened though 
still swagger grandeur with the coming 
of the kaiser. 

When the world knew for a fact that 
the target of world opprobrium was 
snugly in Doorn, it, still gripped by the 
flame of hate fanned by priests and poli- 
ticians, was all for shaking little Miss 
Holland out of her wooden shoes and 
snatching thence, the object of its red 
fury. ‘ 

But this was not done, children, for 
lack of the will or ability to do so. 

Nor was it that the world had be- 
come less savage and revengeful, that 
this humbled monarch was allowed 
sanctuary in the land of dykes and wind- 





By Wit T. Fitrcu 


mills. There was not an ocean big 
enough, having a storm lashed, rocky 
islet small or uncomfortable enough, 
whereon to maroon the kaiser! 

The fact was that he, having given 
the world so much trouble already, and, 
having buried his head ostrichlike in 
Doorn, the fear of him took wings. And 
add to this, that the sturdy burghers 
of Holland having said “If you wish 
him, just try and get him,” rather 
settled the matter. 

But to return to the night when the 
littlest empire was set up, so to speak. 

It was such a night as to stir the 
blood of the living and rattle the bones 


diene at, 
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Will T. Fitch is not unknown to 
Overland Monthly readers. He 
is author of ‘Youth,” “The Sea- 
gull,” “Portrait in Sand,” “Real 
People,” etc. The accompanying 
article indicates a trenchant pen, 
keen wit and an underlying 
philosophy of ‘thought. 
—Editor. 
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of the knights who slept in the castle 
crypts, when, bespattered with snow, the 
fallen emperor and his retinue, gleam- 
ing in military splendor, poured into 
the castle halls. 

And brightly had leaped the flames 
on the ancient hearth, tinting redly the 
features of the modern “scourge of 
God,” as, cloak and helmet removed, he 
sat down that the god of fire might 
warm him. 

To all men, to the “knitting women” 
of the world, to misguided children, this 
man was anathema. Had he taken ref- 
uge in Philadelphia, the city of broth- 
erly love... 

The piercing eyes of the emperor 
swept the great room, but saw nothing 
of his, save the handful of faithful and 
hopeul followers. 

But there was food, wine and safety 
here. One might rest awhile, then per- 
haps there would be an epochal return 








from this sylvan Elba. Who could tell? . 


For so an emperor dreams! 





HE PALE SUN of November but yel- 

lowed the eastern windows of the 
castle, when the emperor awoke next 
morning from dreams of world power, 
to the evil consciousness of his late flight 
into this modern Egypt. 


Here, they made cheese instead of 
T. N. T., the rattle of milk pans re- 
sounded in place of the jangling of ac- 
coutrements. Copper and silver coins 
jingled into the merchant’s till. 


That first awakening was bitter in- 
deed. There would be no reviews, pa- 
rades or anxious conferences today. The 
fatherland was in the grip of enemies 
who wished it no good. Like black vul- 
tures, the emperor visualized the Pow- 
ers sitting on the international bound- 
ary fences looking with red, lusting eyes 
on what was once a proud eagle indeed. 

And the stoop-shouldered, _black- 
capped Shylocks would rub their hands 
in the prospect of heavy and hard come 
by tribute. 

And in this, the emperor proved his 
knowledge of the customs of conquer- 
ors. He would have done the same to 
them . . . and how! 

Breakfast however, changed the vul- 
tures from black to brown, perhaps the 
victorious powers would take pocket 
knives instead of money, for tribute. 

For so does a platter of sausages, a 
loaf of rye bread and strong coffee, 
soften the viewpoint of king or coal 
heaver. 

Then came prayers and an exhorta- 
tion by the emperor. “. . . stars by night, 
and the sun to shine by day.” God had 
removed from Potsdam to plant in 
Doorn! And why not? “. . . that where 
I am, there ye may be also.” 

The flight had not been “in winter,” 
(but mighty close to it!) so surely God’s 
“last days” were at the door, when his 
“right hand” fled to the woods! 

But “time and chance happeneth to 
all men.” Victory or defeat; decrees of 
lords little and lords big; the hauling 
in of spread nets by those consummate 
fowlers, the priests of this or that; the 
gathering by the “ten lost tribes, of 
golden apples. 
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Time and chance had happened to the 
emperor. High tension could not too 
suddenly relax, so an imperial court 
was set up at Doorn castle. And from 
the door step of the castle, the emperor 
could without his “specs,” scan his do- 
minions. 

And yet, might he as well have been 
in Berlin, for all the privacy he en- 
joyed. The woods are full of reporters 
eager to carry news and pictures of the 
denned wolf to the eyes and ears of a 
gloating world. 

The newspaper boys were behind 
every bush, climbing trees and trying to 
bribe the guards for just one teeny snap- 
shot and a few well chosen words from 
the kaiser. 

But the message they received was to 
the effect that the air of these parts, 
being bracing as well as quite free, 
should be taken advantage of by one 
and all. 

ND Now, while the kaiser is resting 

up and inspecting the cows and 
chickens around his new diggings, it 
might be well as an act of politeness, to 
turn our back and take a look at the 
rest of the fussing, overheated world— 
that vast outland which swirled about 
the littlest empire. 

Denmark and Sweden, we may leave 
out. For, although bordering states, had 
not missed a single pinch of “snus” dur- 
ing the big brawl. 

True, they had been overrun by Rus- 
sian refugees whom they impounded— 
and who came home after the war 
poorer than if they had spent the time 
in Scotland! So much for the North. 

Eastward, the Russian soldiers were 
combing the mud of Dneiper out of 
their whiskers and sending the double 
eagle to the cleaners. 

In the South, the house of Hapsburg 
had become the house of Perhapsburg. 
And so tangled up was it, that one 
could not think of it without Italy, Po- 
land, Switzerland and forty-seven Bal- 
kan states mixing in. 

And still that old reliable skeleton in 
Miss Europa’s closet, the “war cloud in 
the Balkans,” refused to reveal a silver 
lining, and the hearty Bulgar remained 
like an aching tooth which it is danger- 
ous to extract. 

Turkish harems were cackling coops 
of discontent, and the celebrated Tur- 
kish Mixture was becoming hopped up 
with Virginia Burley and Perique. 

Italians were dyeing their shirts black 
and papa Mussolini was seeing Roman 
visions and had the king looking upon 
him like a rich but pestiferous uncle. 

Palestine was now safe for rags, 
bottles, sacks—inviting foreign capital, 
though it be Gentile. 

Southwestward, we see France wholly 
occupied with the prospect of getting 














Let Us Build 


By Louis R. WALTHER 


1803, when the Lelia Byrd, first of 

the Boston hide ships, slipped past 
Punta Guijarros into San Diego Bay, 
there has been war in California. 

Californian against Yankee, Californ- 
ian against Easterner, Californian against 
Californian. So the battle has run. It is 
the fight of the old against the new, of 
romance against the advance of the age 
of steel. Inch by inch, foot by foot, and 
mile by mile, the advance has been con- 
tested, bitterly contested and hopelessly. 

Today the old California is no more. 
In the Mission towers the bells are 
silenced. In the salon the fandango no 
longer glitters. The vaquero is fast dis- 
appearing from the pasture lands. The 
twentieth century is upon us, and all 
that remains of California pastoral is 
the blue sky overhead and the brown 
hills drowsy in the sun. 

And friends! That is enough. Let the 
old California go. Let it go; and while 
the color of it, and the blood stirring life 
of it is still in our souls, let us build 
again. Let us take every comfort, every 
bit of beauty, every mechanical advance 
that the twentieth century has achieved, 
and let us weave them into the golden 
pattern of California life. 

Let us build a California which is dis- 
tinctively Californian, progressive and 
romantic, efficient and beautiful. 


We can build airports and equip them 
with buildings of concrete, adobe, or 
chalk rock. We can build highways and 
mark them with shafts of stone, or with 
markers wrought from iron or brass. 
We can build theaters and churches and 
schools embodying all that is beautiful in 
Moorish-American architecture. 

We can preserve Spanish names, and 
educate our children in their meaning. 
We can even preserve a beautiful lan- 
guage which grew here years ago, a pure 
spoken English with just a touch of the 
Spanish inflection. Then there are the 
games of the old Californians, their 
music and dances, their courtesy, the 
grace of their clothing, all of which we 
can copy in spirit if not in detail. 

Just a hint, my friends, of what we 
can do. It will pay us in attraction to 
tourists, in our own joy of living, and 
in inspiration to our children. 


Si THAT fateful day, March 17, 
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the whole reparations cake if she could. 
If not, then as goodly a slice as possible 
—including the candy dove in the center. 

Meanwhile, she screamed with an- 
guish as J. Bull went methodically about 
whetting his knife to get and hold what 
he wanted—meaning to put the crumbs 
in his pocket. 

On her far island, Japan, seeing no 
place where the sunrise flag would fit 
into the pattern, silently withdrew to 
wait the hour—her hour—effciently 
preparing for same. Thank you! 

But Uncle Samuel the biggest brother 
in the family of nations, laid a hand on 
the cake and said: 

“Too much pastry is not good for you 
boys. You are older than me and should 
not indulge in sweets. I shall therefore, 
save your digestions by eating the cake 
myself. How Dawes that strike you? 

“Peace on earth, good will towards 
men” but let us cement it by a suitable 
bond.” 

Then Uncle went back to growing 
rubber for flivver tires. 


oe AGAIN to Doorn, we see a 
man wearing the world famous im- 
perial moustaches, pulling a saw through 
fragrant wood in order to keep his liver 
functioning and his mind off things 
empirish. 

But it could not be done. Stimulate 
ie, Sely and you stimulate the_mind. 
And so, a8 he pauses to wipe the sweat 
from his august brow—looking away 
toward the horizon eastward—he sees 
a million helmets bobbing rhythmically, 
where only gnats dance in the sun. 

He hears martial music in the sing- 
ing of birds and the fiddling of crickets. 

There was an ache in his heart. These 
were evil days. In his simple German 
directness he still believed wholly in 
himself .. . und Gott. 

What mattered this sawing of wood? 
Was it not as the breaking of stone by 
a convict? There were many hands here 
to cut wood. Dull minds could direct a 
saw as well as the mind of an emperor. 

But the liver required exercise, and 
exercise it should have! ' 

He resumed the sawing, his mind 
clashing again with the ever recurring 
futilities! 

Paris could easily have been again 
humbled and the British drowned in 
the channel, but for America. America, 
on which he had counted as on a friend! 


Always it was America who had 
poured her fatal millions of men and 
money into the balance, that put a pe- 
riod to speculation. He must not think 
of America. Nein! 

The saw sang on, but America would 
not go away. Ach Gott! would he never 
cease to think? 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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The Semi-Centennial of the University of 


Southern California 


American rule in 
California, active inter- 
est was shown in the 
subject of education. 
California’s first news- 
paper discerned in the 
autumn of 1846 that 
English was to be the 
language of the people, 
—“The vast tide of 
emigration from the 
United States will inevitably make it so.” 
Stephen C. Foster, who made his ardu- 
ous way across the continent from Maine 
to the Pacific on foot and horseback, and 
who became alcalde of Los Angeles in 
1847, was a Yale graduate of the Class 
of 40. The debates on 
education in the Consti- 
tutional Convention at 
Monterey in 1849 elicited 
warm interest : there was 
great unanimity in favor 
of an efficient system of 
common schools, and the 
delegates, with excellent 
foresight, set apart the 
income from certain 
lands for the establish- 
ment of a state univers- 
ity. From the very in- 
ception of the state its 
people have shown a hos- 
pitality toward education, 
from the elementary to 
the most advanced, both 
public and private, that 
in other phases of life as well has long 
been characteristically Californian. 

Second to none as a vital influence in 
fostering higher education in California 
were several branches of the Christian 
Church, both Protestant and Catholic. 
Indeed even the slightest examination 
into the historic rootages of our colleges 
and universities would reveal the truth 
that some branch of the church has pre- 
sided at the birth of practically every in- 
stitution of higher learning in California. 
Nor has the force of the Christian influ- 
ence and tradition by any means spent 
itself even now. 

It has been said that Methodism was 
born in a university. Throughout its 
militant history it has consistently em- 
phasized the necessity of higher educa- 
tion while urging the culture of the 
heart—training of the intellect and nur- 
ture of true piety go ever hand in hand. 


ROM the very 
} beginning of 


the Pacific. 


By Rockwe..t D. Hunt 


The author of the accompanying article, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, is well 
known to Overland Readers. He has been connected with the University 
of Southern California since 1908, previous to which time he was Principal 
for some years of the San Jose High School, having served earlier on the 
Faculty of the University of the Pacific. Dr. Hunt contributed to the Over- 
land for May, 1901, an article on the Golden Jubilee of the University of 
He is now Dean of the Graduate School and Professor of 
Economics at the Southern California institution. His interest in matters 
historic is well known, being the author of several books, the most recent 
of which is The Short History of California, written in collaboration with 
Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, and he contributed the volume “Oxcart to 
Airplane” in the series on California, recently from the press of the Powell 
Publishing Company.—The Editor. 


“Wherever Methodism goes” wrote 
Leslie Gay, “there we may always expect 
to find institutions of learning growing 
up under her fostering care.” Said 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, one of the 
officiating leaders at the birth of the 





Presidents who have served the University of Southern California 
Left to right: Marion M. Bovard, George Finley Bovard, 
R. B. von KleinS mid 


University of Southern California, 
“Thinkers will always dominate the af- 
fairs of the world, and if the church is 
to exercise her proper influence, she must 
train men in order that they may be- 
come leaders in thought.” It was this 
Methodist tradition and missionary zeal 
that were responsible for the founding 
of the earliest institution of collegiate 
grade in California—the University of 
the Pacific, first officially known as Wes- 
leyan College, was granted its charter 
July 10, 1851. 

The same tradition and the same 
quenchless spirit, working through men 
of prophetic vision and of deepest devo- 
tion, found fruition in the final estab- 
lishment of the University of Southern 
California in 1880. The sacrificial la- 
bors of godly men like William Roberts, 
Isaac Owen, Edward Bannister and 
Myron C. Briggs in the north, which 


proved so consequential 
in the upbuilding and 
undergirding of the 
Commonwealth, found 
their counterpart in a 
later decade in the 
southland in a worthy 
list of notables includ- 
ing such men as John 
R. Tansey, Robert M. 
Widney, Ozro W. 
Childs and Marion M. 
Bovard. The prepara- 
tion and training of Christian ministers 
—particularly for the Methodist Church 
—was a primary objective motivating 
the founders of the University. The in- 
ner spirit and history of the institution 
are thoroughly understood, however, only 
when it is recognized 
that the essential purpose 
of its founding was noth- 
ing other than the high- 
est possible development 
of human character, at- 
tainable solely through 
the wise training of the 
intellect and the deeper 
culture of the heart. 
Prominent among 
those who foresaw a 
great destiny for Los 
Angeles among the cities 
of the Pacific Coast, and 
therefore the desirability 
of an institution of 
higher learning, was the 
Rev. John R. Tansey, 
who from 1871 to 1875 
served as Presiding Elder of Los An- 
geles District of the Church. He con- 
fined his thought of a college camplus 
to be located near the later town of 
Florence to the Rev. Will A. Knigh- 
ton, and even suggested the Rev. M. 
M. Bovard, then a pastor at River- 
side, as the best man to head the project. 
Tansey died before the University was 
founded, but his name is worthy of per- 
petual remembrance. Robert Maclay 
Widney, who had resided in Los Angeles 
since 1868, was intimately associated 
with the inception and actual beginnings 
of the University of Southern California. 
As early as 1871 he had interested that 
staunch pioneer, Abel Stearns, and to- 
gether they proceeded to formulate plans 
for a campus and an appropriate endow- 
ment. With the death of Stearns, how- 
ever, active efforts were temporarily sus- 


pended. Then followed a period of great 
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financial depression, and it was 1879 
before the tide really began to turn. 
Quickly perceiving the coming change, 
Judge Widney revived the plans for the 
University, which this time carried 
through to a successful issue. 

It was during an evening in May, 
1879, that Judge Widney laid his plans 
before the Rev. A. M. Hough, having 
previously drawn up a deed of trust 
wherein Dr. J. S. Griffin and Mr. H. 
M. Johnson offered certain real estate 
in East Los Angeles for 
the establishment of the 
University. A consulta- 
tion of these two gentle- 
men with two others 
(Hon. E. F. Spence and 
Dr. J. P. Widney) re- 
sulted in their determina- 
tion to join in the enter- 
prise of establishing a Uni- 
versity in Los Angeles. 

After one or two fur- 
ther meetings and after 
experiencing certain dif- 
ficulties, various offers of 
land were received, which 
were duly considered, and 
the decision was reached 
to accept the West Los 
Angeles offer, which had 
been secured by Mr. 
Hough. The original §& 
deed of trust, bearing the 
date of July 29, 1879, 
contains the names of 
Ozro W. Childs, John G. Downey and 
Isaiah W. Hellman, as donors, and A. 
M. Hough, J. P. Widney, E. F. Spence, 
M. M. Bovard, G. D. Compton and 
R. M. Widney, as trustees. The deed 
specifies that the trustees should in- 
corporate under the name, “The Uni- 
versity of Southern, California,” and 
that the corporation should be “under 
the control and management of the 
Southern California Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.”: In ad- 
dition to the 380 lots, including por- 
tions of the University Campus, 37% 
acres of adjoining property were do- 
nated. The actual incorporation, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of California, 
was effected August 5, 1880. 

In the meantime, members of the first 
board of directors were selected. At their 
initial meeting, held Friday, September 
3, 1880, the board elected the Reverend 
Marion M. Bovard, President, and his 
brother, the Reverend Freeman D. Bo- 
vard, Vice-President and a professor in 
the University. The Bovard brothers 
entered into agreement “to assume all 
responsibility for the conduct and main- 
tenance of the educational department” 
of the institution,—in short, they were 


to have “entire charge of the internal 
organization and management of the 
University,” for a period of five years, 
their own remuneration depending upon 
whatever balance there might be from 
tuitions, collections and other receipts. 


The laying of the corner stone of the 
first building took place September 4, 
1880. “Standing in the midst of a vast 
stretch of unoccupied, uncultivated plain 
covered with a rank growth of wild 
mustard,” says Gay, “the unfinished 
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Main Building (now “Old College”) before additions of Wings in 1905 


building was a lonely object to those 
who only saw the present. But for some 
the veil which concealed the future was 
lifted a little, and the coming years were 
in view with the possibilities of a great 
work presenting itself in clear and un- 
mistakable outline.” 

The first college building, a frame 
structure costing about $5,000, was 
quickly made ready for occupancy. Presi- 
dent Bovard was formally inaugurated 
October 5, the address of installation be- 
ing presented by Judge R. M. Widney; 
the title of the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress: was “Education as a factor in 
civilization.” 

The actual opening for the reception 
of students occurred October 6, 1880, 
when approximately 50 students present- 
ed themselves in the various depart- 
ments. The three courses of study offered 
in the college department were the Clas- 
sical, leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree; the Philosophical, leading to 
Bachelor of Philosophy; and the Scien- 
tific, leading to Bachelor of Science. The 
courses were strictly prescribed, no 
electives being permitted. Students of 
collegiate rank, however, were very few 
during the first year; consequently the 
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pioneer classes were composed almost en- 
tirely of special and preparatory students. 

In the spring of 1881 Hodge Hall, 
named for the donors (Mr. and Mrs. 
William W. Hodge) was constructed 
and furnished as a boarding hall and 
dormitory for about 25 students. It was 
during this first year also that Univer- 
sity Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized, chiefly for the benefit of the 
students and faculty of the University. 
For some time services were held in the 
College Chapel, and 
President Bovard occu- 
pied the pulpit. 

The University of 
Southern California 
closed its first year, char- 
acterized as a period “of 
great labor and sacrifice 
on the part of those at 
the head of the institu- 
tion,” on the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1881. 
Accommodations were 
woefully insufficient, tui- 
tion receipts pitifully 
meager, Conference col- 
lections small, and in- 
come from endowment 
practically nil. The re- 
muneration for the Bo- 
vard brothers was a mere 
pittance; nevertheless a 
start had been made, 
times showed some im- 
provement, and hope for 
the future brightened. 


The Year of Jubilee 


And now the University of Southern 
California, sprung from such humble 
beginnings, proposes to celebrate with 
imposing academic ceremonial its Semi- 
Centennial during Commencement sea- 
son, the first week of June, 1930. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate the phenom- 
enal development of the sunny South- 
land during the past generation than the 
expansion of the University in the heart 
of Los Angeles that bears its fair name. 
It a few short decades—a mere moment 
in history—it has leaped into an honored 
place among American universities, and 
today—with the single exception of the 
University of California—it is numer- 
ically the largest institution of higher 
learning in all western America. Its 50 
students of 1880 have become more than 
15,000 in 1930! 

The Golden Jubilee will be ushered 
in with festival music and pageantry, in 
the presence of some hundreds of official 
delegates from institutions of learning 
from far and near: proclamation will be 
made that through the sacrifice and 
Christian devotion of the founders—even 
through great tribulation, the Univer- 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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By S. K. Braprorp As TOLD To EDNAH AIKEN 


sleep,” said the very old gentle- 
man, blinking at the fire. “I must 
have been dreaming of long ago, Anna.” 

“Ssh, Grandad!” A girl who had been 
whispering at the far end of the room 
hastened to his side. “Don’t waken 
Grandmother!” 

At the other side of the hearth, a little 
silver-haired figure sat, nodding. Her 
hands lay like bits of wrinkled parch- 
ment on her lap. 

“Didn’t I speak to Anna? Didn’t she 
answer me?” persisted the old man. 

“Tt was I—us—I’m sorry we wak- 
ened you.” 

“George Hume here, is he? Was it 
George Hume I heard saying as it’s bet- 
ter to break a bad pledge than to keep 
it? Those were my words, over 50 
years ago. And I was right, Lyddy.” 

“Not George.” Lydia’s face flamed. 
“Tt’s—your namesake. Then you didn’t 
hear him come in.” 

“Walcott? How’d he get back so 
soon? What does he want?” 

“Tell him, Lydia.” Walcott 
fourth” had come up behind her. 

“‘He—he wanted to take me to drive, 
down to the beach. I waited till you 
were awake, Grandad.” 

“That’s not it. You heard what we 
said, Grandfather. And you’re on my 
side. A bad promise shouldn’t be kept!” 
protested Walcott, Jr. 

Their voices were disturbing the old 
lady. She stirred, looked about her, then 
smiled dreamily at the two Walcotts, 
at Lydia. 

Walcott Jones the first was observing 
the two flushed young faces; in the girl’s 
eyes discovery and renunciation; in the 
man’s the look which declares that hap- 
piness is not to be allowed to pass one 
by. The old man chuckled. “The best 
thing I ever did in my life, saying that. 
And doing it. You’d think so, too, if I 
told you. For you’d never have met, you 
two. ” 

“You made a promise, about us, and 
broke it?” the younger Walcott asked, 
incredulously. 

“Not exactly. It’s queer I’ve never 
told Lyddy. I’ve not seen enough of you 
to get confidential, about my youthful 
days. Well! .. . My mother was dead. 
Boys didn’t go to college at that time 
as easily as you do now, but she’d made 
my father say he’d send me. I had two 
more years to go when they sent for me. 
hings were pretty bad. He died before 
I got there. Something mysterious about 
his death. His bank had failed. There 


was nothing left after the settlement but 


a MUST HAVE been talking in my 
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the twenty thousand my mother had left 
to me. But that was enough to marry on, 
I thought, and my sweetheart thought 
so, too. I’ve forgotten her name—was it 
—Mary, Grandma? I decided not to 
go back to Harvard, but to marry my 
girl, and live in Philadelphia. As soon 
as I was twenty-one. 

“But a man named Denton spoiled all 
that. He’d been West—it was some trip, 
then—to start a new business my father, 
he said, had promised to finance. He 
showed me papers; my father’s signa- 
ture. A factory for woodenware in Ore- 
gon, where timber was cheap. The fin- 
ished stuff would be shipped around the 
Horn . . . I’d have a partnership, he 
said, when he learned of my $20,000, 
but not to expect profits for several 
years. He was right. It was more than 
several years! On the strength of my 
father’s agreement, Denton had filed on 
timber land in Oregon, had made that 
terrible trip across and back; men were 
putting up the factory; he would be 
ruined, he said. And my father’s signa- 
ture stared me in the face. 

“Before I went to see my sweetheart, 
or her father, I had given Denton that 
money, all but $500 for us to begin life 
on.—I wish I could remember her 
name !—‘Begin life on $500? Marry a 
man who thought more of his father’s 
signature that he did of her comfort or 
safety?’ That’s what her father said she 
ought to think and say, and she agreed 
with him. That night she gave me back 
my ring. She wouldn’t promise to wait 
for me, until I’d earned some of that 
money back. And before I could get 
started, she had agreed to marry some- 
one else. But not before I’d told her 
and her proud old father that I’d never 
buy a wife if I had to stay single all my 
days. For that’s what her love came to; 
it had to be bought. And I walked out.” 


“T’d already earned my nickname at 
college—it’s followed me through life— 
Walkout Jones—because the boys used 
to say I’d walk out any time rather than 
talk myself out of a scrape I was in. 
Yes, I’ve always walked out, haven’t I, 
Mother? 

“T was sick of Philadelphia by that 
time. Denton was about ready to start 
to Oregon. He’d been waiting for a 
party to be made up. Men who weren't 
fools didn’t travel by twos and threes 
in those days. Though he wasn’t eager 
about it, he said I might go along. He 
bossed my outfit; not more’n I could 
pack at a pinch. A shot-gun, a rifle—it 
was one of the first ever made using the 
percussion cap. In my pack were molds 





for making double-B shot, and for bul- 
lets; a powder horn; a patch cutter, two 
extra woolen shirts, a change of under- 
wear for hot weather and cold; snake 
medicine—no, not whiskey, young man, 
but the real thing—a hypodermic outfit, 
toothbrushes, a comb, some stuff for fev- 
ers. Not much more. 

“Denton was all right until I fell 
sick. Around the campfire at night, be- 
fore we rolled up in our blankets, he 
used to teach me the sign language he’d 
picked up—for we might fall in with 
friendly Indians. He told me their meth- 
ods of trapping, of living, and of war, 
so it wasn’t so strange to me, after. We 
were taking a trail that would strike 
the Missouri about 300 miles above St. 
Louis. 

A few days out from the river, the 
other side, I fell sick. Denton was fid- 
getty; they all were. You couldn’t blame 
them. Anyway, they left me. It wasn’t 
nice being alone, thinking of Indians and 
of—now, what was that Philadelphia 
girl’s name? It was a choice of dying 
or getting well quick. So I got well. 
By and bye, I fell in with another out- 
fit as was talking of gold on the Pacific. 
I was with them until I got sick again. 
Twice, after being left by Denton, I 
was left alone on those plains. Each 
time, I fooled fate. Each time I crawled 
up two or three days later, and made 
another hole in my belt. The last time 
I couldn’t get up. It was Indians who 
found me. A family party on their way 
back to their tribe; a man named Lost 
His Horse, with his three wives and all 
their children. White Wolf was his real 
name, he said, because his father killed 
one the day he was born. Getting the 
other name isn’t part of this story—but 
I might as well tell you about that, for 
come to think of it, it has a bearing. 


“He said it was just after he got his 
first pony. He was only 14.—This was 
all in the sign language, you know—and 
there was nothing like that first pony of 
his. It wasn’t long afterwards when the 
Pawnees surprised his camp. They wanted 
some ponies, quick. There wasn’t one 
left in camp next morning. The biggest 
noise was made by White Wolf. He kept 
talking vengeance. He was always talk- 
ing of that pony of his, even after he 
and his band had stolen back many 
others. That was how he got his name. 

“They were all kind to me. I was 
having a bad spell, shivering and burn- 
ing up. The youngest wife, Black Beauty 
Because she had a flat nose and small 
beady eyes, I suppose—took care of me, 
her three oldest daughters taking turns. 
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“T lay there for weeks, useless. So to 
pay them for what they were doing for 
me, I taught any that wanted to learn 
our signs, the printed ones, and the 
sounds they stood for. Only one of ’em 
learned much; the rest were dull or 
lazy. But the oldest girl was never tired 
learning. She wanted to know all about 
the white people in the East, and about 
a place she called Bostin. It was funny 
the way she said that—Do you remem- 
ber what I said they called her, Mother? 
Bright Eyes, wasn’t it?—But they were 
not bright at all. They were pale and 
queer in that dark face of hers, for she 
was the blackest of them all. It took 
me a long time to get accustomed to her, 
and then I couldn’t think of anything 
else. It worried me. I was forgetting 
that other girl, the white one, in Phila- 
delphia. It was only because Bright Eyes 
was there, and the other one wasn’t, I 
said. Anyway, Bright Eyes helped me to 
trap, and was always wanting to learn 
more signs... . 

“T didn’t want to settle down in a 
wickiup and raise brown babies. No, the 
real Walkout Jones wanted to sell furs, 
get rich, stay free, so that some day he 
could go back to Philadelphia and make 
that other girl feel very bad. One night 
I couldn’t sleep for thinking; I got up, 
took my guns, my pack—my furs were 
all cached where only Bright Eyes knew 
they were—and I stole out of camp 
while they all slept—Walkout Jones. 

“T stayed away three months, trap- 
ping. I fell in with a trader on his way 
to the station, and sold my furs. I told 
him of my cache. But I knew it wasn’t 
my cache I was going back for; I wanted 
to see that Indian girl once more. I 
wanted to see her little hands making 
those quick signs; I wanted to hear her 
say ‘Bostin.’ 

“Before I reached the camp, I knew 
something had happened. Not only their 
tribe, but other Indians were there. I 
had never seen so many Indians. Lost 
His Horse wasn’t there, but his wife, 
Black Beauty told me. A wedding had 
been planned, to unite two tribes, but 
the night before the bride had disap- 
peared. Yes, Bright Eyes. She had stolen 
some jerked meat, a knife, a waterskin 
bottle, her father’s bow and arrow. She 
had walked in the stream so as to leave 
no footprints; they were searching north 
south. But J knew where to look for 

“They didn’t see me steal away. I 
knew very well then that I loved that 
Indian girl as I had never loved the 
white one. And her running away from 


her bridegroom, didn’t it mean that she 
loved me? I knew she would travel by 
night; and that I would find her by our 
spring, where my cache was. 


“At the rock spring I found her. Not 
a minute too soon, either. A snake had 
driven its poison into her arm, but she 
was going to die rather than go back to 
the camp. I tied a piece of my shirt 
above the wound, got out my medicine- 
kit, but before that I was sucking and 
spitting out the dark blood until I was 
black in the face. I injected the per- 
manganate, and the strychnia sulphur, 
and washed the poor arm. But though 
her heart beats had grown normal, mine 
were acting queer. Above the wound, 
she wasn’t brown! Where her clothes 
covered her, she was white. Bright Eyes 
was white! 

“She told me a little about before she 
fainted. It was walnut juice, the color; 
that was why she was darker than the 
rest. On one of her father’s raids after 
Pawnee ponies, he had come on a sorry 
sight: a party of scalped whites; what 
he thought was a dead baby was held 
by its dead mother’s arms. It was hard 
to pry the baby forth when they found 
it was still living. Black Beauty had just 
lost her first baby; to make her smile 
again, Lost His Horse took the white 
child home. They loved her blue eyes. 
But they could not keep a white child 
safely. She had to be made to look In- 
dian . . . and when she was old enough 
to understand she had to promise never 
to tell anyone she was white. 


“She cried when she told me that. 
For an Indian to break her word! ‘But 
you haven’t,’ I cried. “You didn’t tell 
me. I discovered it myself. And you’re 
not Indian. You’re white. And that was 
a bad promise, anyway— But Bright 
Eyes had fainted in my arms. 

“T had to get her back to the camp, 
even though the bridegroom was there, 
waiting; even if I had to kill him, to 
get rid of him. Although she was light, 
the sun was so hot that she grew to feel 
heavy. But when the sun weft down it 
was easier; and she could talk to me 
then. We planned together what we 
would say to the man she called her 
father. She told me what I was to do, 
to say... 

“It was Bright Eyes who discovered 
the Sioux; I’d never have noticed the 
wisp of smoke curling up from the pile 
of rocks between us and the camp. They 
had learned of the wedding, we decided 
afterward, and were planning to wait 
until the camp was asleep before mak- 
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ing onslaught. I was for creeping back 
to the spring, but do you think Bright 
Eyes would hear of it; she who had 
called Black Beauty, Mother; who had 
grown up as a sister to those brown 
boys and girls? We had to warn, to save 
them. She begged to be left; she prayed 
for me to go alone. Would I leave her 
alone? With the Sioux within stone’s 
throw, would I? 

“*Could you crawl, do you think?’ 
I whispered. ‘Are you strong enough? 
If we go slow—for I’ll never leave you 
again, never.’ 

“Like two panthers after prey, we 
crawled, bunching up to look like a loose 
rock when we would see a shape out- 
lined against the sky. And then on again. 
It seemed like eternity. We made the 
camp, but none too soon. We had just 
given the warning when we heard them, 
the Sioux. I gave my rifle to Lost His 
Horse, and I used my shot-gun. I re- 
member Bright Eyes saying, ‘Lie on 
your stomach and shoot; if they see your 
flash, they’ll get you!’ This isn’t a story 
of a raid. It was short and fierce, but 
because of that minute of preparation, 
we routed the Sioux, for we were five to 
one. There were no dead or wounded 
enemies to scalp or plunder, for they had 
all been tied to their ponies before they 
left the shelter of those rocks .... 

“The next day Lost His Horse came 
to me. ‘You have saved our lives. I will 
give you my three daughters, for wives, 
if you will give me sixty ponies. 

“Bright Eyes had been talking to him; 
I recognized our plan. I answered him. 
‘I’m a one-woman man. I haven't enough 
furs to buy sixty ponies. I’ll give you 
thirty for Bright Eyes.’ 

“And the same day, by Indian rites, 
we were married, and when we reached 
the trading post, we were married by a 
priest. 

“You married her?” I never knew 
you were married twice, Grandad!” 

“Run along with Walcott, Lyddy, 
and if George Hume should just hap- 
pen to come in, I'll tell him what I 
think should be done to a mistaken 
promise. Though I didn’t realize for a 
long time I was breaking my word, to 
myself: that before I’d ever barter for 
a wife, I’d live and die single-—Ever 
noticed how blue Granny’s eyes are? 
Why, you two never’d have met, where'd 
either of you be if I’d walked out that 
time for good? But thirty ponies for a 
wife! For a wife who gave a man ten 
children and fifty grandchildren—I lost 
track long ago of your generation, 


Lyddy. Thirty ponies!” 
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The “Dorions 


By CHAUNCEY Pratr WILLIAMS 


URING THE YEAR 1927 exhibitions 
D if twelve sculptured figures, each 

representing the “Pioneer Wo- 
man,” were held at different times in 
sixteen of the large cities of the United 
States. One of these statues was chosen 
by popular vote and was donated by a 
generous and public-spirited citizen of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, to occupy a 
place in a public park in the old Chero- 
kee Strip as a memorial to signalize the 
part played by pioneer women in the 
making of American history. 

Now that this lively interest has so 
recently been manifested in the subject 
of women pioneers in general, it seems 
reasonable to infer that it may not be 
considered inappropriate if the story of 
a pioneer woman in particular be told 
here. Therefore we intend to tell the 
story of Madame Dorion, who was a 
noted heroine of our early Western fur- 
trade and one who ranks with Hearne’s 
Western Dog-ribbed woman of 1771, 
and Ada Blackjack, the modern Eskimo 
heroine of Wrangell Island. A satisfac- 
tory narrative of Madame Dorion’s 


experiences can hardly be written with- 


out including in it, to a considerable 
extent, the chronicles of her immediate 
family; for with its other members— 
her husband, Pierre Dorion, and two 
young children—she was for a long time 
constantly and intimately associated. 
Therefore we shall include in our story 
some account of them and what they 
did. 

Several historical authorities give de- 
tached episodes of the doings of these 
picturesque Dorions, and it is our inten- 
tion to construct from these fragmen- 
tary accounts as complete a narrative as 
the combination of these various bits of 
evidence will permit. 

Pierre Dorion seems to have been a 
sulky and vindictive person, endowed 
with certain traits of character which 
white men could not easily understand. 
We are unable to discover any record 
which shows the date of his birth, but 
we do know something of his lineage. 
His father, whose given name according 
to one historical authority was also 
Pierre and who has been called William 
by another, was an early habitant of St. 
Louis, who, having sworn fidelity to the 
United States upon the conquest of IIli- 
nois by George Rogers Clark, requested 
permission to remove to Cahokia in 
1780. Later he lived for more than 
twenty years among the Yankton Sioux 
where the younger Pierre, the son of a 


Sioux woman, was born. The elder 
Dorion served as Sioux interpreter with 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition from 
June 12th, 1804, until August 31st of 
that year. Washington Irving in his 
“Astoria” wrote of him: “Old Dorion 
was one of those French creoles, de- 
scendants of the ancient Canadian stock, 
who abound on the western frontier, 
and amalgamate or cohabit with the sav- 
ages. He had sojourned among various 
tribes, and perhaps left progeny among 
them all; but his regular, or habitual 
wife, was a Sioux squaw. By her he had 
a hopeful brood of half-breed sons, of 
whom Pierre was one. The domestic 
affairs of old Dorion were conducted on 
the true Indian plan. Father and son 
would occasionally get drunk together, 
and then the cabin was a scene of ruffian 
brawl and fighting, in the course of 
which the old Frenchman was apt to 
get soundly belabored by his mongrel 
offspring. In a furious scuffle of the 
kind, one of the sons got the old man 
upon the ground, and was upon the 
point of scalping him. ‘Hold! my son,’ 
cried the old fellow, in imploring ac- 
cents, ‘you are too brave, too honorable 
to scalp your father!’ The last appeal 
touched the French side of the half- 
breed’s heart, so he suffered the old man 
to wear his scalp unharmed.” 

Of such mixed heredity and conse- 
quent proficiency in the use of the Sioux 
language, it was quite natural that the 
younger Pierre Dorion, the hero of our 
tale, should have become active in trad- 
ing with the Indians up the Missouri. 
In fact, Lewis and Clark found him so 
engaged in the vicinity of the present 
city of Yankton, South Dakota, on Au- 
gust 29, 1804, and the entry in their 
journal under that date is the earliest 
specific information regarding him that 
we have been able to discover. 


It is probable that he was the “young 
Dorion” who accompanied and acted as 
interpreter for the United States gov- 
ernment escort commanded by Ensign 
Nathaniel Pryor in its successful at- 
tempt to restore Shehaka, the Mandan 
chief, to his people during the summer 
of 1807. 

We next find Dorion employed in 
1810 as an interpreter by the St. Louis 
Missouri Fur Company then commonly 
known as the Missouri Fur Company, 
of which Manuel Lisa, whom General 
Chittenden has called “the most active 
and indefatigable trader that St. Louis 
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ever produced,” was the leading part- 
ner and its principal agent. Dorion had 
conducted the company’s traders safely 
through the different tribes of Sioux 
on the Missouri and had rendered faith- 
ful service while sober, but the love of 
hard liquor which had been fostered in 
his youth would occasionally break out 
and with it the savage side of his char- 
acter. His desire for strong drink had 
embroiled him with the Fur Company, 
for while in its employ at one of the 
company’s forts on the Missouri some 
ten or twelve miles above the mouth of 
the Big Knife river (Mercer County, 
North Dakota), he had been seized with 
a whiskey mania; and as that beverage 
could be procured only at the company’s 
post, it had been charged to him by 
Lisa at the rate of ten dollars a quart. 
This extortionate charge Dorion refused 
to pay and it became a matter of pas- 
sionate dispute and the mere mention 
of it was enough to enrage him. 

Thus matters stood when Mr. Wilson 
Price Hunt’s party of overland Asto- 
rians were wintering (1810-1811) on 
the Missouri river at the mouth of the 
Nodawa, above the present city of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. The whole story of 
this, the second large party of white 
men to cross the present United States 
to the Pacific, has been told so admir- 
ably by Washington Irving in his “As- 
toria” and by other late historians, that 
even had we the space to do so it would 
seem to be a work of supererogation to 
go into the details of its journey, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, such of them as relate 
to the Dorions. 

From his Nodawa encampment Mr. 
Hunt set out for St. Louis on the first 
day of the year, and traveling afoot and 
on horseback, arrived there on January 
20, 1811. He needed more hunters for 
his party and he wished also to procure 
the services of an interpreter acquainted 
with the Sioux language, as he appre- 
hended difficulties in passing through 
that nation’s territory. 

Mr. Hunt’s efforts were opposed by 
the Missouri Fur Company and Manuel 
Lisa; apparently for no adequate rea- 
son, as the Astorian expedition was not 
to operate in the company’s territory, 
but at this time Lisa was also fitting 
out an expedition to find Major Andrew 
Henry, one of the company’s partners, 
who, with a party, had crossed the 
mountains to the headwaters of the Co- 
lumbia river the previous year. At the 
time of which we write their fate was 
unknown and intense anxiety was felt 
concerning them. 

Both Mr. Hunt and Lisa tried to 
secure Dorion’s services, but after a ne- 
gotiation extending over a period of 
nearly two weeks he agreed to join Mr. 
Hunt’s expedition, as hunter and inter- 
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preter, at the rate of three hundred dol- 
lars per year; two hundred of which 
were to be paid in advance. He also 
stipulated that his wife, our heroine, 
who was a Yankton Sioux, and two 
children should accompany him. 

Mr. Lisa, failing to retain Dorion 
by either threats or promises, resorted 
to severe measures and arranged to have 
him arrested for his whiskey debt. Mr. 
Hunt’s party were leaving St. Louis on 
March 12, 1811, and Lisa intended to 
have his writ served on Dorion when 
the party arrived at St. Charles on the 
next day. 

It seems that Mr. John Bradbury, an 
English scientist, traveling for the Lin- 
nean Society of Liverpool, in order to 
obtain for it a collection of American 
plants, had accepted Mr. Hunt's invi- 
tation to accompany his expedition up 
the Missouri as far as might be con- 
sidered agreeable by Mr. Bradbury, 
who wrote in his “Travels in the Inte- 
rior of America” concerning this inci- 
dent what affords us our first real 
glimpse of the heroine of our tale: “Mr. 
Hunt .. . on the morning of the 12th, 
having completed his arrangements, 
again embarked for the Missouri. As 
the post was expected to arrive the 
morning following, I put my trunks on 
board the boat, and determined to wait 
until that time, and meet the party at 
St. Charles . . . In the evening I was 
informed by a gentleman in St. Louis, 
that a writ for debt had been taken out 
against Dorion, (whom Mr. Hunt had 
engaged as interpreter) by a person 
whose object was to defeat the inten- 
tions of the voyage. I knew the deten- 
tion of Dorion would be of serious con- 
sequence to the party, I therefore left 
St. Louis at two o'clock the following 
morning, in company with a young 
Englishman of the name of Nuttall, de- 
termined to meet the boat previous to 
its arrival at St. Charles, which I effect- 
ed; and Dorion was sent into the woods, 
his squaw accompanying him. We ar- 
rived at St. Charles about noon... 
the post having come as was expected. 
We slept on board the boat, and in the 
morning of the 14th took our departure 
from St. Charles, . . . We soon met 
Dorion, but without his squaw, whom 
it was intended should accompany us. 
They had quarelled, and he had beaten 
her, in consequence o which she ran 
away from him into the woods, with a 
child in her arms, and a large bundle 
on her back. A Canadian of the name 
of St. Paul was sent in search of her. 
The day was very rainy, and we pro- 
ceeded only nine miles, to Bon Homme 
Island, where we encamped, and St. 
Paul arrived, but without the squaw. . .” 

“15th. About two hours before day 
we were hailed from the shore by Do- 


rion’s squaw, who had been rambling 
all night in search of us. She was in- 
formed that we would cross over to her 
at daybreak, which we did, and took 
her on board .. .” 

Proceeding up the Missouri, Mr. 
Hunt’s detachment of sixteen well armed 
men encamped on March 2|st near a 
French frontier village called Cote sans 
Dessein, about two miles below the 


' 
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mouth of the Osage river. Dorion went 
into the village where he met some of 
his acquaintances. On his return to the 
camp he brought the information that 
there was a war party of some three 
hundred Indians in the neighborhood 
and that it was probable that other war- 
parties, crossing the river higher up, 
might “be encountered. Consequently 
guards were posted at night around the 
encampment and all slept on their arms. 
However, they continued their voyage 
without molestation until they arrived 
on April 8th at Fort Osage, situated on 
the south side of the Missouri river in 
what is now Jackson County, Missouri, 
on the site of the present village of Sib- 
ley. 

The party remained at Fort Osage 
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for a part of three days and were 
hospitably entertained by Lieutenant 
Brownson, who was temporary post 
commander. A war-party of Osages had 
just returned from a successful raid 
against the lowas and were celebrating 
the taking of seven scalps, which were 
paraded on poles about their village and 
followed by the warriors, hideous in 
their war paint. Some of the Osage 
warriors warned Mr. Hunt’s party to 
be on its guard in ascending the river, 
as the Sioux meant to lie in wait and 
attack it. 

“On the 10th,” wrote Bradbury in 
in “Travels,” “we again embarked on 
the river, although it rained very hard. 
Our number was now augmented to 
twenty-six by the addition of Mr. 
Crooks and his party. We had not pro- 
ceeded more than two miles when our 
interpreter Dorion, beat his squaw se- 
verely; and on Mr. Hunt enquiring 
the cause, he told him that she had 
taken a fancy to remain at the Osages 
in preference to proceeding with us, 
and because he had opposed it, she had 
continued sulky ever since.” The ex- 
citements experienced at Fort Osage had 
so thrilled the savage nature of dame 
Dorion that when the time for sailing 
came she declined to embark, wishing 
to remain where so much was happen- 
ing to make life enjoyable. Dorion, per- 
haps, stimulated by whisky, had resorted 
to the Indian remedy of the cudgel and 
had used it so efficiently that there is 
no record of her having shown any re- 
fractory symptoms during the remainder 
of the journey. 

On April 17th Mr. Hunt and his 
detachment arrived at the main encamp- 
ment of the expedition near the Nodawa 
river and after waiting several days 
for rains to subside, the united expedi- 
tion, now consisting of about sixty per- 
sons, resumed its course up the Missouri. 

During the night of May 7th, while 
all were asleep except the guard, eleven 
naked Sioux warriors rushed into the 
camp, yelling and brandishing their 
tomahawks. When surrounded and over- 
powered, they pretended that their visit 
was friendly. But Dorion, familiar with 
Sioux customs, said that their naked 
states proved them to be a part of a 
war-party, the frame of whose canoe 
had been observed at the mouth of the 
Platte river, which had been defeated 
and had “devoted their clothes to medi- 
cine.” This meant that they had cast 
off their garments and ornaments and 
had *vowed to recover their honor as 
warriors by some act of blood. On learn- 
ing of the sanguinary intentions of the 
prisoners, the members of the expedition 
were for shooting them on the spot, but 
Mr. Hunt, with his usual humanity and 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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of the history of the other States of 

the Union; but I will risk the state- 
ment that there are few among them 
which offer such a rich field for poetic 
and romantic writing as California. We 
have here still another advantage, that 
is, in the great wealth of documentary 
sources to draw upon. For this we ought, 
in spirit at least, to raise a tall monu- 
ment to the man who collected this un- 
exampled mass of original records: 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

In my opinion the very earliest period, 
the era of discovery and settlement by 
Spain, offers more material for poetry, 
of the serious, epic type, than for fiction. 
The best field for fiction purposes, with- 
out any doubt, is in the Mexican period. 
Conditions had become more settled by 
then, and the people, with the valuable 
aid of the Indians, had evolved a society 
of their own, different from any other. 

The reason for this was the geograph- 
ical isolation of California, separated 
from the rest of the world, even from 
Mexico, by barriers of sea, and desert 
and mountain, at a time when communi- 
cation was slow and difficult. The people 
had perforce to work out their own man- 
ners and customs and way of living in 
accordance with the circumstances sur- 
rounding them. And they did a good job 
of it, for they dwelt here in their earthly 
paradise, far from the madding world, 
the happiest people that ever lived. 

If it be true, as the poet sings, that “in 
the spring the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,” then in this 
land of eternal spring the young men 
could hardly have had time to think of 
anything else. Perhaps the most romantic 
time of all was the two or three decades 
just preceding the discovery of gold and 
the American occupation. This was when 
foreigners first began to come in, mainly 
by sea, in considerable numbers. Many 
of them straightway fell in love with 
California, especially with her daughters, 
and decided to cast in their lot here for- 
ever. It was then that the international 
marriages took place which resulted in 
the large infusion of the blood of the 
Dons in our present population, which 
differentiates the people of California, 
and in many respects from those of the 
other parts of the United States. I call 
this period the Peaceful Invasion, be- 
cause, had it not been for ill-judged in- 
terferences, it would probably have re- 
sulted in the entrance of California into 
the Union without the firing of a shot. 
Dan Cupid was a better general than 
Fremont. 





| Ee: no very extensive knowledge 





Material for Fiction Writing in Early History of California 


By Neue VAN DER Grirt SANCHEZ 


This was the time of the grand wed- 
ding of Alfred Robinson, so graphically 
described by Richard Henry Dana, in 
his Two Years Before the Mast, to 
Senorita de la Guerra of Santa Barbara. 
It was also the time of the famous Fitch- 








Literary Musings 


By Mepprt Maze Lesoip 


to me. I wander under trees with 
books in my hand, and find literary com- 
position and growing things quite similar, 

Give me an apple tree in bloom with 
petals floating down where I can read, 
“A Certain Rich Man,” a favorite of my 
younger days. I see a large red-rock 
house ,and William Allen White play- 
ing on the lawn with little Bill. One 
summer when he had overworked they 
would not let him write his books, and 
he spent long hours in the yard. Again 
the yellow flags of quarantine are wav- 
ing from the corners of our fence while 
my trembling lips turn to a smile. This 
Maker of Books drives up in an open- 
topped buggy and bends his broad shoul- 
ders over a pad on his knee as he writes 
me up for the Gazette. Now as I write 
of hini I dream more than I write. Re- 
cent letters prove that he is still fond 
of those lilac-apple-blossom days. 


The largest elm in a state that has 
housed the family parties, funerals and 
weddings under its sheltering arms. An 
old stairway leads to a little house built 
up in the tree. When the yellow leaves 
are fluttering down and the migrating 
blackbirds light in its branches, it is in- 
deed king of all trees in a state. I take 
my Bible and my Emerson to this fa- 
miliar retreat at Elmheim. 

Winter days have come; the snow is 
deep; large icicles hang from the eaves. 
Build a roaring fire in the grate and 
heap on more logs. Ibsen or Tolstoi fill 
the hours. On a Sunday afternoon my 
Chinese boy, a famous finger-tip artist, 
sits with me by the fire and translates 
from rare old books of philosophy, poetry 
and art, or tells ancient stories while we 
drink jasmine bud tea served with 
candied ginger and rice cakes. When the 
winter days of life shall come and I can 
no longer go forth to read in favorite 
nooks, I will still have a book. I thank 
God that books have talked with me. 


| Dangeng God that books have talked 
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Carrillo elopement, which has all the 
trimmings: The midnight flight, after 
climbing out of the window of the 
parents’ house: the swift horse and the 
willing accomplice; the impatient lover, 
waiting at the beach with a boat. The 
sequel: When they return, Fitch is ar- 
rested by his powerful rival and tried 
on the charge of having forcibly carried 
off a daughter of the country. 


I am surprised that the movie people 
have not seized on it long ago, for the 
plot is already made, and the surround- 
ings are most picturesque. Think what 
an operetta it would make, enlivened as 
it could be all the way through with the 
gay costumes, the folk dances and songs, 
the fiestas and all the rest! Why go to 
the ends of the earth for subjects for 
operettas such as the Desert Song, when 
we have better right here? There is first- 
class material for opera bouffe, too, in 
the politics of the time—kaleidoscopic 
politics, when revolution followed revo- 
lution and rebellion trod on the heels of 


rebellion. 


The people had decided they were 
ready for home rule and tired of Mexi- 
can governors. They adopted the quick 
and efficient plan of throwing out every 
one that was sent up. One after the other 
they were made to walk the gang-plank 
at Monterey and take the back trdck to 
Mexico. All of this was accomplished 
and their point finally won by means of 
bloodless revolutions—pen-and-ink bat- 
tles, the exchange of manifestos in place 
of cannon shots—all of which goes to 
prove that those people were ahead of 
their time. They did not believe in kill- 
ing people if their point could be won 
without it. 

The leader of most of these revolu- 
tions was the young, brilliant, and fas- 
cinating Juan Bautista Alvarado, polit- 
ical spellbinder, silver-tongued orator, 
pied piper of California, who, by the 
force of his eloquence, could lead people 
in his train. He could make them believe 
that black was white. There were many 
amusing incidents in this, highly suitable 
for opera bouffe. All that is lacking is a 
musician qualified to write the musical 
score and some one to prepare the lib- 
retto—and there you have it! 


If one is thinking of entering this 
field of writing he should read every- 
thing that he can get on the subject— 
not only to absorb the facts, but to sat- 
urate himself with the atmosphere of the 
time, and, above all, to acquire sympathy 
with the people, without which he can- 
not do a good job. 























The Old Missions of California 
belong to those Landmarks of Civilization 
which should be preserved 
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The Poppy in California’s Hair 


I should choose for my earthly 
abiding place some spot within a 
hundred-mile radius of San Francisco. 
She is the poppy in California’s hair.” 
So said Irwin Cobb—to which the Ne- 


vadan murmurs a devout “Amen.” 


To the Nevadan, San Francisco will 
always be “The City.” He loves it, first 
of all, for its historical association with 
his own State. He loves it for the charm 
of its distinctively Latin atmosphere; for 
its streets tumbling up and down the 
steep hillsides; for its Chinatown and its 
North Beach where one hears scarcely 
a word of English. He, as a child of the 
desert, delights in its equable climate 
and in the green loveliness of its Golden 
Gate Park and forested Presidio. 

The very name “San Francisco” con- 
jures from the past memories of the dark 
days of the war between the States, when 
Nevada’s mines poured into the coffers 
of the Nation the millions which estab- 
lished the Nation’s credit. 

It was a Forty-niner from the sand- 
lots of San Francisco who discovered the 
great Comstock Lode and started the 
rush for Washoe, as the Nevada silver 
lands were first called. John Mackey, 
Fair, Sharon, Flood, O’Brien and 
Adolph Sutro were first residents of San 
Francisce, and then moved over the crest 
of the Sierras to make their millions in 
the great bonanza of Virginia City. They 
returned in later years to live in the City 
by the Golden Gate. Their palace arose 
on Nob Hill, and their money was in- 


¢ JT F I COULD start in all over again, 


By Harriet Co_tyer LouDERBACK 


vested in enterprises which helped make 
San Francisco the largest city on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and the financial capital of 
the West. The Fairmont and Palace 
Hotels, the Russ Building, the Wells 
Fargo and Nevada Bank, the Bank of 
California, Sutro Baths, Sutro Park and 
Sutro Forest all are evidence of the part 
Nevada played in the history of San 
Francisco. The name “Roos Brothers,” 
familiar to every Californian, may still 
be seen on a crumbling old brick build- 
ing in Virginia City. Truly, San Fran- 
cisco is Nevada’s own. 

The story of Mark Twain is another 
link in the spiritual chain which binds 
Nevada to San Francisco. When Mr. 
Goodwin, editor of the Virginia City 
Territorial Enterprise, grew tired of 
putting up with Mark Twain’s shiftless- 
ness, or when Twain himself grew weary 
of working, the great writer came to San 
Francisco. He intended to take ship for 
the East, where he hoped to sell a silver 
mine, perfectly good as far as Twain 
knew, but in reality a “wild cat.’ How- 
ever, he tarried awhile in San Francisco, 
ate at the best restaurants, frequented 
the exclusive dances and diligently at- 
tended the Opera. Then simultaneously, 
the mine and Mark Twain’s pocketbook 
gave out, and the future author of 
America’s greatest book was at last re- 
duced to an outcast, slinking around the 
back streets to avoid friends of happier 
times. There came a day when all that 
stood between him and starvation was a 
thin dime. While he stood debating 
whether to buy with it a plate of beans 





or two slices of bread and a cup of cof- 
fee, an old friend came up to him. This 
friend offered to hire a hall and pay the 
cost of printing tickets if Mark Twain 
would lecture on his experiences in the 
silver lands of Nevada. Thus Mark 
Twain was “made” in San Francisco. 

Other American cities are more or 
less alike in appearance, but San Fran- 
cisco is like none of them. Its people are 
pleasure-loving and light-hearted. Sur- 
rounded by the blue waters of the ocean 
and the bay, its physical setting on high 
hills reminds the traveler of the cities of 
Greece. The late Mr. Bryce, for many 
years British Ambassador to the United 
States, said that when he looked up to 
those hills about him he almost expected 
to see the ruined columns of an ancient 
Greek temple. The city has a decidedly 
Continental atmosphere, an impression 
heightened by the open air flower mar- 
kets in the down town section, and the 
Sunday morning bells of the numerous 
churches, calling the faithful to their 
early devotions. 

By day, San Francisco is a city of 
countless attractions. By night, when its 
millions of lights wink out their friendly 
message to the approaching visitor, it 
becomes a City of Magic. And when the 
fog drifts in from the Golden Gate and 
creeps down the dark green hills of the 
West, veiling for a moment, then re- 
vealing the towering buildings of the 
downtown section, truly, San Francisco 
seems a dream city out of Fairyland. A 
flower enchanted is this “Poppy in Cali- 
fornia’s Hair.” 





IXTY-TWO enthusiastic members and 

friends gathered at Bigin’s La Casa 
Restaurant March 18 for the second 
meeting of San Francisco Bay Chapter 
No. 3, League of Western Writers. 
After the table d’hote meal, the meeting 
was called to order by the President, 
Mr. John H. Hamlin. The minutes of 
the previous meeting held in Sorosis 
Club were read by the Secretary, Grace 
T. Hadley. 

Mr. Hamlin then called upon various 
members of the Chapter for short talks 
based on: “How I Got My Idea for a 
Story.” Miss Ethel Cotton, President 





of the League at large, outlined the 
method by which she obtained her idea 
for her story “Cross Currents.” 

Mr. Harry Noyes Pratt stated that 
California cemeteries are quite a prolific 
source of material. He illustrated this 





point by a little story of how he had 
stumbled on the grave of Charles Cora, 
murderer of Marshall Richardson, who 
was given over to the Vigilantes, days 
of 1856. 

Mr. Hamlin then related how he got 
the idea for his story, “The Alchemy of 
Jane Ellen.” 

Alma Jacobs told how she obtained 
material for her story of the hard-boiled 
taxi-driver illustrated by “One Man’s 
Luck.” 

Grace Jones Morgan spoke divert- 
ingly of her South Sea stories and told 
how she got the idea for her bear stories 
from a lad who stayed in her home 
awhile and told entertaining stories of 
a mascot bear on board a ship. This set 
in motion a whole series of bear stories 
that were bought by a boys’ magazine. 

Miss Agnes Crawford was a visitor 
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from Hollywood who had just returned 
from Suva in the Fiji Islands, and she 
mentioned these islands as a picturesque 
background for South Sea stories. 

These islands lie just beyond Samoa, 
which has been made the basis of a 
charming article about Mrs. R. L. Stev- 
enson by Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, a 
member of the League of Western Writ- 
ers. Mrs. Sanchez pictures Mrs. Steven- 
son making perfume from moso-oi flow- 
ers while a procession of pretty Samoan 
girls came with huge baskets of flowers, 
scattering them in piles about her. 

Mrs. Helena M. Redewill, President 
of the League of American Penwomen, 
spoke of the elusive quality of a story 
idea, how an idea often becomes so inter- 
esting it literally runs away with the 
writer! 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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The Semi-Centennial 


(Continued from Page 104) 


sity of Southern California, located in 
the heart of metropolitan Los Angeles, 
has come of age. There will be a record 
home-gathering of thousands of alumni 
and former students, faculty members 
and friends, a Jubilee banquet, the dedi- 





Graduate School; College of Commerce 
and Business Administration; School of 
Merchandising; School of Education; 
Los Angeles University of International 
Relations (affiliated) ; University Col- 
lege; School of Architecture; College of 


Class of ’89 


cation of a series of research studies by 
professors and the reception and enter- 
tainment of honored guests from many 
lands. Altogether the program of events 
will make it the most significant and 
outstanding academic celebration under- 
taken in Southern California. 


The Integrated University Today 

The liberal arts and sciences, in the 
words of Dean West of Princeton, “are 
and must be the central and regulative 
part of every true university.” Profes- 
sional schools are established to prepare 
students for the respective lines of pro- 
fessional and technical work. As in the 
case of most universities, Southern Cali- 
fornia was first established as a college 
of liberal arts, and for years college and 
university were essentially synonymous. 

While the College of Liberal Arts 
(now known as the College of Letters, 
Arts and Sciences) has been maintained 
as the core of the University, the or- 
ganization and expansion of professional 
and special schools and colleges has been 
so remarkable as to be sensational. Note 
the imposing array, gleaned from a re- 
cent bulletin: College of Letters, Arts, 
and Sciences; School of Social Welfare; 
School of Philosophy; College of Music; 
School of Religion; School of Speech; 
School of Law; College of Dentisttry 
(affiliated) ; College of Pharmacy; the 


Engineering; School of Medicine; 
School of Citizenship and Public Ad- 
ministration; Summer session. 

The College of Medicine is regarded 
as first of the professional units, dating 
from 1885. The history of the medical 
group has been far from continuous. The 
College of Medicine was in fact only 
nominally connected with the Univer- 
sity of Southern California: by a peculiar 
set of circumstances it became, in 1909, 
the Los Angeles department of the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of 
California. By prompt action, however, 
the local College of Physicians and Sur- 
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geons was made a part of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, with Dr. 
Charles W. Bryson as Dean. In 1920, 
because of post-war conditions and finan- 
cial limitations, it was deemed best to 
suspend its activities. For eight years the 
University was without a medical de- 
partment. With assurances that the pro- 
fession would support the institution on 
a Class “A” basis, the University Trus- 
tees in 1928 again resolved to provide 
medical training in Southern California. 
Dr. William D. Cutter of New York 
was made Dean of the re-established 
School of Medicine, which is now oper- 
ating under a faculty of 25 specialists. 

The College of Dentistry, one of the 
largest in America, was at first an off- 
shoot of the Medical College, dating its 
beginnings back to 1897. Dr. Lewis E. 
Ford became Dean in 1905. Without 
doubt it is in large measure due to his 
untiring energy and unselfish devotion, 
coupled with wise administration, that 
the College of Dentistry must attribute 
its remarkable growh and advancing 
standards and that Los Angeles has be- 
come known as a conspicuous center of 
dental learning. 

The School of Religion might have been 
mentioned first,—but then the founda- 
tion of the University was itself religious. 
Maclay College of Theology was made 
possible by Senator Charles Maclay’s 
munificent gift in 1885. After varied ex- 
periences the College was temporarily 
closed as a result of financial difficulties 
during the hard times of 1893, and again 
in 1899. In the fall of 1907, however, 
Maclay College was once more re- 
opened and Dr. Ezra A. Healy—now 
universally beloved as the “Grand Old 
Man of the Campus’—accepted the 
deanship. When he retired in 1921 Dr. 
John F. Fisher became Dean. “The ap- 
peal to religion for guidance in its field,” 
says the Dean, “has never been so urgent 
as at the present time. It is challenged to 
lighten the pathway of truth to ultimate 
reality beyond the out-reach of all other 
departments of academic research.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Because so much has been said about the 
great numbers coming to the State in the rush 
of 49 the impression prevails that within a few 
years California became densely populated. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. In the 
year following 1849, all the miners in the State 
could have been seated in the Stanford Stadium 
or the Los Angeles Coliseum of today. The 
entire population of San Francisco and the Bay 
district could have stood on the playing field, 
and around its borders there would have been 
ample room for the few thousand old inhabitants 
scattered in the four hundred miles of territory 
along the southern coast. No human being 
except the Indian aborigine would have been 
left elsewhere in the state’s 156,000 square 
miles. 

The economic life of California rode high— 
if somewhat precariously—on the flood of gold 
from the mines. Most of this golden stream 
found its way down the Sierran ravines to the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and down 
them to San Francisco. There it was exchanged 
for supplies to be taken back over the same 
route to the mines—except when the miners 
themselves brought their dust to town. In the 
latter event, their returns were less tangible, 
though the economics of gambling, wine and 
women operate just as effectively as the more 
ordinary forms of exchange. 

Besides this swelling current of liquid wealth 
the city was enriched by another economic 
stream. As noted by Cleland, “every shipload 
and overland party of immigrants brought a 
new demand for food, lodging, drink and min- 
ing equipment to the San Francisco merchants.” 

San Francisco was the nerve center and eco- 
nomic heart of the new life. Sensitive to the 
golden impulse from the mines, it translated 
this stimulus into commercial action, and im- 
ported all sorts of goods, which were then sent 
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out to the mining towns. The new city of Sacra- 
mento was perhaps the most important inland 
distributing point for this trade, though the 
merchants of Stockton on the San Joaquin river 
obtained their share of the trade that filtered in 
both directions through their city. From these 
secondary centers of trade the supplies went 
north, south, and east to the mining towns, 
which supplied the local wants of the “dig- 
gings.” 

Old California, somnolent along the southern 
coast, felt the stimulus of this new energy and 
made feeble efforts to respond. Nevertheless it 
profited but indirectly and relatively little from 
the State’s new wealth. A few immigrants in- 
creased the trade of local merchants to a certain 
extent, but this scanty growth of population was 
not comparable to the vast influx into central 
California, just as the meager profits of the 
South’s only important industry—cattle raising 
—was not to be spoken of wherever the magic 
sound of “‘gold” could be heard. A full genera- 
tion would pass before southern California 
would begin to come into its own. Thus it will 
be seen that there was also a want of economic 
coordination in the State. San Francisco, the 
southern California cities, and those of the cen- 
tral valley and the mines provided nuclei of 
economic activity throughout the State. Yet 
economic coordination was delayed for many 
years, for several reasons. First, and important, 
was the lack of proper methods of communica- 
tion. No roads connected the southern and cen- 
tral part of the state, and if it had not been for 
the avenues of traffic provided naturally by the 
two great rivers flowing into San Francisco Bay, 
the northern section would also have been with- 
out adequate lines of communication. At this 
time, saddle or pack horses were the only means 
of land transportation. On the rivers, craft of all 
descriptions were pressed into service to carry 
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passengers and goods from San Francisco to the 
interior, while outside the surf line along the 
ocean shore two or three small steamboats 
paddled up and down the coast between San 
Francisco and the undeveloped ports of the 
south. Several years were to elapse before the 
pressure of social and economic necessity 
brought roads and stagelines, the telegraph and 
last of all the railroad. 

Another reason for the delay in economic 
development was still more important, and fund- 
amental. It was, simply, that California had to 
import every single item of the most common 
needs of life. California had nothing but gold. 
Yet gold cannot be eaten or worn, and it cannot 
shelter. Flour had to be imported from Chile, 
sugar and potatoes from the Hawaiian Islands, 
rice and tea from China. Even lumber at first 
was imported. California produced nothing. It 
did not even produce gold. It found it. There 
was nothing economically creative in the State 
in 1850. 

Several factors besides the two already noted 
were responsible for this lack of creative effort. 
There was, for example, the factor of time. It 
is obvious that even under the most favorable 
circumstances little more could have been ac- 
complished than was actually done in the first 
years following the gold rush. Then there was 
the almost universal obsession with the idea of 
gold. Gold offered immediate and tangible gain. 
Gold was the object of all desire. Gold was God. 
Why gain it indirectly through other pursuits 
when one might dig it for himself, or at the 
furthest, take it directly from the miner? When 
one adds the fact that the vast majority of the 
newcomers came to California with the express 
intention only of getting gold to take back with 
them to their respective homes in the East, and 
not with the idea of making new homes in Cali- 
fornia, it is not surprising that at first so little 
was done to develop the other natural resources 
of the State.* 

Nevertheless, despite the prevalence of this 
attitude, there was a surprisingly large number 
of American immigrants who preferred land to 
gold. Many of them took to the mines solely 
with the idea of digging enough gold to buy 





*Of course the lack of labor and the smallness of the population as a whole 
was fundamental to the general problem of State development. 
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or develop land, either within the State, or 
“back East,” where the family homestead lay 
under the shadow of first, second, or third 
mortgages. A troublesome number, however, 
had already settled on land in California. The 
problems and confusion arising from the activi- 
ties of these squatters were serious obstacles to 


the development of the whole State. 
* * * 


The American settlers wanted land. Much of 
the land they wanted, and actually “squatted” 
on, was owned or claimed under original grants 
of the Mexican government. Out of this situa- 
tion grew the conflict between settler and 
grantee. ‘‘The land question in California,”’ says 
Joseph Ellison, “twas of a three-fold character: 
the adjudication upon the validity of land titles 
claimed under the Mexican government; the 
disposition of the public domain; the control 
and disposition of the gold fields.”” The second 
and third of these problems were worked out in 
the course of time, but the first was an imme- 
diate problem, and a serious one. Stated briefly, 
the trouble had its origin in the conflicting Mex- 
ican and American attitudes toward land, with 
respect to its value and use. In Mexican days 


land was virtually worthless. It was used only 


for grazing the herds of cattle that provided the 
sole California industry. Since there were rela- 
tively few inhabitants there was no need to 
restrict the size or the number of the grants. 
After the missions were secularized in 1834 
almost any reputable citizen could obtain land 
by grant from the government. As a conse- 
quence, when the Province passed into Ameri- 
can control in 1846, much, but by no means all, 
of the desirable land in the coast districts was 
claimed under titles granted by the Spanish and 
Mexican governments. 

The Americans, on the other hand, held 
a quite different conception of the land. So, to 
quote Ellison again, it is not surprising that 
trouble arose ‘‘with the influx of land-hungry 
settlers from the western states. They had been 
accustomed to small holdings with flixed bound- 
aries, and to them squatting upon uncultivated 
land was a perfectly respectable American 
practice in settling a new territory. These Amer- 
icans came to California with the belief that, 
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except for a few settlements confined to the 
coast, all the land in the territory was public 
domain, and that, as in the other territories 
which had been opened to settlement, they 
might preempt a tract of land by squatter’s 
rights. Hence great was their disappointment 
when they found thousands of acres of the best 
lands lying uncultivated and claimed by a small 
number of landowners under some inchoate 
loose grant of the benighted Mexican govern- 
ment.” 

During the Mexican regime, one person 
could be granted a very large tract, often one as 
large as eleven leagues. By any standard this 
was a princely acreage, amounting to more 
than seventy-five square miles. One of the most 
famous was the Peralta grant, which covered 
the sites of Berkeley, Oakland, and Alameda. 
Sutter’s domain along the Sacramento was also 
a most valuable and important grant. Other 
grants covered areas in the valleys north and 
south of San Francisco Bay and in the valleys 
and along the shore from Santa Cruz to San 
Diego. 

According to the law of nations and con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
title to all property thus legally acquired was to 
remain valid under American rule. There is no 
question as to the integrity of this principle. In 
practice, however, it was found difficult to apply 
it in all cases. The boundaries of many grants 
had been vaguely defined, and it often was im- 
possible to describe a grant for the purpose of 
proving validity of title. The Californians them- 
selves in many instances did not know the pre- 
cise extent of their property. “‘Consequently,”’ 
as Ellison notes, “there was a large number of 
land claims varying from one to eleven leagues 
square, that were indefinite with respect to 
boundaries.”” Vague boundaries and other irreg- 
ularities thus threatened in many instances to 
unsettle titles. Fraudulent claims and forged 
grants soon made their appearance, to increase 
the general confusion and bitterness. 

The reality and the seriousness of the land 
problem cannot be doubted. One of the first 
pieces of national legislation affecting Califor- 
nia, the Land Act of 1851, grew out of it. As 
the Act affected California it provided for a 
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board of three commissioners to pass upon the 
validity of all claims to land granted by the 
Spanish or Mexican government. For the pres- 
ent, the effect of the land problem and the act 
of 1851 on the course of State life can be 
anticipated in the following words of Eldredge: 
“By questioning the title the law made the land 
hard to sell and the owner in order to raise 
money for taxes, support, and defense (of title) 
was obliged to part with a good portion at a 
fraction of its value . . . thus vast tracts fell into 
the hands of lawyers and speculating land 
sharpers.” The result was a concentration in a 
few hands of “‘a great part of the agricultural 
lands,” and this of course “worked great detri- 
ment to the development of the state.” 
* * * 


It was inevitable that grave problems of social 
and moral order should grow out of all these 
uncertainties in early Californian life. The social 
order of the State was quite unorganized. In the 
heterogeneous mass of fortune hunters there 
was scarcely one with any sense of social respon- 
sibility. Individualism, reckless and selfish, dom- 
inated the social scene. Each one was seeking 
his own fortune. He had neither time nor incli- 
nation to worry over his neigbor’s troubles. He 
had no concern for posterity, his own or any 
other’s. The present, golden and immediate, was 
all he thought of and all he desired. There was, 
it is true, a certain unanimity of action among 
the mass that might mislead a casual observer 
into the belief that from the first men worked 
together. But there was no true social order 
among them. They were actuated by the same 
motive that leads flies to cluster upon a trickle 
of molasses. They had the singleness of purpose 
characteristic of those insects, and no more 
social coherence. They lacked, in Josiah Royce’s 
telling phrase, ‘‘a sense of mutual destinies.”’ 

Only the early settlers and a few business men 
(and of course the native Californians, who for 
the moment did not count) had any genuine 
interest in the future of the State. And they for 
the moment were submerged in the tumultuous 
life centering upon the idea of gold and individ- 
ual fortune. So it is not strange that violence 
and crime made their appearance as social man- 
ifestations of the universal want of order in the 
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new State. Yet there is this to be noted: the 
violence was in general sporadic, a manifesta- 
tion of individual caprice. It was a misdirection 
of free energy, not the explosive violence that 
results from social restriction. 

Crime was primitive and elemental. Theft 
and murder were by far the most common 
crimes, as they are the most primitive, and the 
most simple. Both violence and crime, like the 
society that fostered them, were individualistic. 
It is notable, too, that as crime became organ- 
ized such organization occurred where society 
already possessed at least embryonic form—as 
in San Francisco, where political knavery flour- 
ished, or in Southern and Central California, 
where organized bands of highwaymen and 
horse and cattle thieves soon enough made their 
appearance. 

Even the punishment occasionally meted out 
by “society” was essentially individualistic in its 
nature. Miner’s meetings that measured popular 
justice by the rope’s length were not judicial 
manifestations of an established order. They 
were merely temporary coalitions of individual 
units of social energy: not permanent coordina- 
tions developed from and resting upon the 
common interest. It was in San Francisco, the 
most complex social unit of the State, and 
therefore with a higher relative need of social 
coordination, that popular justice as expressed 
by the Vigilance Committees of 1851 and 1856 
reached a relatively more definite coherence, 


orderliness, and stability of social form. 
* * * 


In addition to the social and economic factors 
already mentioned, California’s isolation from 
the rest of the nation was of great importance 
in its effect upon the course of State history. 
Communication with the East required weeks, 
and transportation of goods required months. 
Mail was a month en route from New York via 
the Isthmus. Merchandise was sent in sailing 
ships around the Horn, and a six months’ voy- 
age was not considered slow. It took four or five 
months for an emigrant train to cross the moun- 
tains and plains west of the Mississippi; and 
several more if the point of departure was on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The two highest mountain ranges in the 
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United States and hundreds of miles of desert 
and rocky wasteland lay between California and 
the eastern part of the nation. Consequently the 
State’s relation to the rest of the Union was 
anomalous. Politically, California was a full- 
fledged state in the American Union, but eco- 
nomically and socially it was more like a colony 
characterized by frontier conditions. Hittell 
states this concisely: ‘‘Other new states were in 
substance merely the expansion of the outer 
boundaries of older states; but California was 
essentially a colony and developed as a distinct 
and for the time being a disconnected organ- 
ization.” 

The foregoing brief description of conditions 
in the California of 1850 indicates the situation 
and suggests the problem. Here was a vast new 
state on the western edge of the continent, 
carved out of the Mexican cession of 1848. 
Thinly populated, much of it hardly yet ex- 
plored by its new owners, with the remnant of 
an alien people and an alien culture in one sec- 
tion, an inchoate metropolis in another, a 
tumultuous mass of fortune hunters in a third, 
how was this California to be transformed into 
the California of the twentieth century—a uni- 
fied American state and an integral part of the 
nation? 

* * * 

Things are relative to the standards by which 
they are judged. To say that California in 1850 
was unorganized and individualistic is a relative 
truth. Complete lack of organization is chaos. 
Absolute individualism is anarchy. There was 
neither chaos or anarchy in those early days, 
but there was the great confusion that results 
from constant and rapid change. California was 
a society in process of healthy growth and devel- 
opment, not one in process of decay and disso- 
lution. It was a society in which all the rudi- 
mentary social and economic elements of State 
life were in process of development, extension 
and coordination. 

Of all the conservative forces at work in this 
process, it is probable that the tendency toward 
political organization was the most important 
and the most potent. The American immigrants 
in California had brought with them a most 
valuable portion of their social heritage: the 
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political customs and ideals of their American 
ancestry. The accumulated political experience 
of the past was theirs to draw upon. 

They made quick use of their knowledge. 
The first State constitution of 1849 is an 
example of their political proficiency. They 
showed equal skill in electing and organizing a 
legislature, and in setting up the machinery for 
State government. In the cities, also, political 
organizations were soon effected. Even in the 
mining camps, as has been suggested, there were 
loose popular organizations for the punishment 
of offenses against life or property, and for reg- 
ulating local mining practices. 
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But form does not always provide substance. 
California was, it is true, politically precocious 
—yet precocity is not maturity, nor is knowl- 
edge always synonymous with wisdom. Govern- 
mental machinery in a democracy may be set 
up by the people, but it requires also to be run 
by the people. This corollary was overlooked by 
the public in the early days of the State. As a 
consequence, with the lapse of popular interest 
in government (through absorption with indi- 
vidual pursuits of fortune) such government as 
remained effective became inefficient, extrava- 
gant, and corrupt. More often than not, courts 
and judges proved themselves dishonest or 

(Continued on Next Page) 





In Lighter “Vem 


BACK! 
| ee: TAKEN wooden money in the wooden-nutmeg state; 
I’ve rubbed against the high-brows at the Hub; 
I’ve tried Atlantic City, where you wait and wait and wait, 
Then pay about nine prices for your grub. 


I’ve lived in Pennsylvania and New England in the spring— 
In spring they are just fairylands of bliss, 
And the people are so satisfied with what they’ve got, by 
Jing! 
That they hain’t the faintest notion what they miss. 


I’ve touched the gilded follies of poor Little Ol’ New 
York, 
Where make-believes and near-somebodies drift, 
Where fakirs are more prevalent than visits from the stork, 
And I wouldn’t have the damberg as a gift. 


Sure! there’s a lectric peacock up there chewing ‘lectric 
gum 
And they all rush up to tell you what it’s worth, 
But out on San Francisco Bay I’ll saywe’re going some, 
With Sherwin-Williams’ paint-bespattered earth. 


Of course I saw some things there that I’d like to take 
along, 
And some people that I’d often like to see, 
But if you think I’d live there, Bo, you sure are thinkin’ 
wrong, 
For Little Ol’ N. Y.’s no spot for me. 


For I know a hundred valleys, neath a thousand golden 
hills, 
Where a thousand kinds of fruit ripe every year, 
Where countless kinds of bird-songs blend their music 
with the rills, : 
And where God and all the angels hover near. 


And we just let ’em hover, for it never interferes, 
While we’re loafing they just drop in for a chat, 

And they cover us with roses and they whisper in our ears, 
That they hain’t got nothin’ better where they’re at. 


For our spring-time lasts all summer and our summer lasts 
all fall, 
Fall all winter—won’t that hold ’em for awhile? 
And our winter’s ’commodatin’, for it never comes at all— 
We've got heaven and New England skun a mile. 


So somewhere up back of Berkeley, far away from noise 
and thrills, 
I’ll be content to loaf some days till late, 
Till I watch my final sunset from the Contra Costa hills 
And at twilight follow—through the Golden Gate. 


So I’m back in California, and I’m back my dears to stay 
In God’s country where the people nothin’ lack, 
And when I “take off” for heaven (or elsewhere) some 
cheerful day, 
You can just cut-out your weepin’—I’ll be BACK! 
Joun T. Grant. 





AN INCIDENT AT BALDY’S PLACE 


HE GANG from the E-D bar 

Wuz playin’ stud 
In Baldy’s place down 
In Larado when Pete Grimes 
Got filled with rot-gut tequila 
And started out to paint the ol’ 
Town a crimson glow... . 
Pete howled like a coyote and got 
A little careless with his heavy 
Artillery which he packed in each hand. 
Pete shore wuz a bad-lookin’ hombre! 
But we-all found out that night in Larado 
That Pete Grimes was plumb yellow ... . 
He wuz plungin’ like a long horn bull 
Through the saloon when he stared into 
A big mirror in the back uv the joint .... 
Pete looked fer a minute . . . . then he dropped 
His guns and broke and run... yes sir, jus’ 
Broke and run right out into the street. 
Pore ol’ Pete wus jus’ lookin’ at hisself! 

WiLuiAM ALLEN Warp. 
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incompetent. Police officials became lax in 
enforcing the law. Not infrequently they were 
known or suspected to be in connivance with 
criminals. 

Out of such conditions grew the early vigi- 
lance committees, organized in various parts 0 
the State. The best known are the committees 
of 1851 and 1856 in San Francisco. The cor- 
rupt and inefficient practices of officials charged 
with preserving law and order aroused public 
indignation to such an extent in 1851 that the 
people became convinced of the need of organ- 
izing in self-protection against the forces of dis- 
order. A popular organization was soon formed 
with a constitution which, as summarized by 
Hittell, declared that it was their purpose “‘to 
sustain the laws when faithfully and properly 
administered; but they were determined in any 
and all events that no thief, burglar, incendiary 
or assassin should any longer escape punishment 
either by the quibbles of the law, the insecurity 
of the prisons, the carelessness or corruption of 
the police or the laxity of those who pretended 
to administer justice . . . they agreed that the 
name and style of the association should be the 
‘Committee of Vigilance’ and its object the 
protection of the lives and property of the citi- 
zens and resident of the city of San Francisco.” 

The Committee soon had opportunity to 
function. An Australian criminal stole a small 
iron safe. He was pursued, captured, brought 
before the Committee, given a fair and orderly 
trial, convicted, sentenced to death, and hanged 
—all within five hours. In the course of their 
activity, the Committee of ’51 found it neces- 
sary to hang three more criminals, and to warn 
or banish several score of undesirables. All 
authorities agree that the actions of this Com- 
mittee, and of its successor five years later, were 
characterized by the spirit of fair play and an 
honest desire for the furtherance of law and 
order. Their methods, though extra-legal, were 
effective, and appear to have been justified by 
the unusual circumstances. 

Throughout the State in the early fifties were 
other committees of vigilance that ranged in 
nature all the way from lawless mobs that gath- 
ered on the impulse of the moment, to social or- 
ganizations that approached but never equaled 
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the high character of the San Francisco com- 
mittees. The value and the justification of their 
acts must remain open to doubt. Nevertheless, 
drastic measures were often necessary, and since 
violence seldom begets wisdom, perhaps one 
should not be too hasty in passing moral judg- 
ment on men who resorted to lynch law at a 
time when governmental authority was a name 
more often than it was a reality. 

In addition to criminals there was another 
essentially lawless group. These were the squat- 
ters, immigrants who took illegal possession of 
land owned by others. The usual sufferers from 
this practice were the owners of land under 
Spanish or Mexican grants. Though many 
ranchers in outlying districts were annoyed or 
actually robbed by squatters, it was in the cities 
that they were the most troublesome. Perhaps 
the most serious outbreak of squatter violence 
occurred in Sacramento. That city grew up on 
a portion of the land granted to Sutter in 1841. 
According to Hittell, “in the autumn of 1849 
there were several thousand immigrants settled 
on the vacant lots of the town, which had been 
sold by Sutter and his grantees to other persons; 
and, asserting that Spanish and Mexican grants 
were frauds and that no one man had a right to 
monopolize so much land as Sutter claimed, 
they declared their intention to retain their lots 
and resist any and all attempts to dispossess 
them.” The legal owners of the land naturally 
expressed their opposition. The ensuing conflict 
in the course of a year or so resulted in riot, 
bloodshed, and death for a number of those 
involved. 

Other cities and towns had their share of the 
trouble. Even in southern California, says Cle- 
land, “Conflicts between squatters and ranchers 
were not at all uncommon, and on more than 
one occasion whole communities of the new 
settlers banded themselves together to resist 
dispossession.”’ It was years before the decisions 
of the land commission and negotiations be- 
tween the real owners and the squatters deter- 
mined the final legal status of all the property 
under dispute. Meanwhile the agricultural and 
hence the whole economic development of the 
State was retarded. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 
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JOHNNY REB—By Marie Conway Oemler. 

The Century Company. 227 pp. Price $2.50. 
I N Quest of retirement and quiet, far away 

from the sound of un-Greek sirens, one 
opens Johnny Reb and rests in the stillness 
of the wide-shaded South Carolina street, 
where “the Methuselah of all mules” leisurely 
pulls a street car. Johnny Crutchfield, young- 
est of the boy soldiers of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, now the old driver of the car, 
is a real character, “a gregarious man, 
whose friendly contacts” hold him in the 
reader’s memory and incidentally integrate 
the book, which transports the reader and 
holds him fast, throughout the story. 

One of those contacts, Dr. Stephen Ambry, 
a distrusted newcomer, repudiated by the 
town—that is part of the story; read it for 
yourself—and at the nadir of despair, is 
summoned to attend a little boy who has had 
his arm chewed partly off by a razorback 
hog. Doctor Ambry finds in the squalor and 
suffering of ‘‘the mill people” a challenge 
to his ability as a physician and surgeon. 

“He had seen the listless dull look in the 
faces of quite small children, and it startled 
him and aroused his curiosity. What caused 
it? Was Nature herself betraying these chil- 
dren, preparing them for inevitable indus- 
trial serfdom? .. . They lacked the simplest 
sanitary and social conveniences, and their 
manner of living exposed them to every con- 
tagion.” 

Dilsy, the active efficient Cracker girl who 
had never gone barefoot because she “couldn’t 
bare the feel o’ the mud squidgin’” in her 
naked toes, fears that the doctor, whom she 
idolizes, must be losing his mind. She con- 
sults his best friend. 

“You wouldn’t believe a growed-up doc- 
torin’ man could ast questions like that, 
wantin’ to know about toe itch and sich-like 
triflin’, would you?” She is horrified at his 
microscopic work, “which would turn the 
stomach of a buzzard.” 

Alone with the doctor, the friend, Paul de 
Villepointeaux, looks at some pictures of Doc- 
tor Ambry’s patients. 

“Unpleasant-looking beggars!” he ex- 
claimed. “Your mill-hands, aren’t they? ... 
I’m told you’ve been riding old Silverheels 
around the country, poking your nose into 
the most ghastly places. It’s taken for total 
depravity. Do have a care for the horse’s 
morals, my dear fellow! As to those micro- 
scopic studies, I can only make out some- 
thing that looks like worms.” 

“Worms of the dust . . . Uncinaria Amer- 
icana.” 

“What's that?” 

“The scourge that makes our poor people 
so listless and shiftless, that sucks their blood 
and devours their stamina. It isn’t malaria. 
It isn’t laziness. It’s uncinaria Americana. 
European doctors call it uncinaria duodentale 
. . . . Hookworm. 

“It means that I’ve found the enemy and 










I’ve gone to war against him,” said Stephen 
Ambry. “There is no disease known to man 
that is not preventable and curable.” 


To quote only so much is distinctly unfair 
to the story as fiction, for it is compelling. 
The work of Ambry is so motivated as to 
leave the confirmed novel reader unaware 
of anything but the story interest. This new 
novel by the writer of the much-loved 
“Slippy McGee” is symbolical of a new atti- 
tude toward war. The title speaks of a war 
of the past, but Stephen Ambry fights in two 
wars, one against his own weaker nature, 
the other against an almost unknown dis- 
ease. The characters are compellingly drawn, 
and the book will hold the readers as some 
much-advertised “thrillers” fail to do. 

LaurA Bey Everett. 





GRIMHAVEN — By Robert Joyce Tasker 
Knops. 245 pp. $3.50 


P ROBABLY the best written and most force- 
ful of all books dealing with the subject 
of prisons and prisoners comes from the pen 
of a youthful San Quentin convict. Grim- 
haven is the story of a sensitive and intelli- 
gent prisoner and his attempt to master the 
art of writing during his indeterminate sen- 
tence. Tasker in a sad but beautiful way 
sets forth the grim life of a convict, but one 
with more than the ordinary share of brains, 
never once stooping to the taint of propa- 
ganda nor the “sob-sister” style, so com- 
monly found in books on this subject. He 
gives one a rather different viewpoint of a 
convict than is usually gained from such 
books, though it must be remembered that 
he draws all his characters from the more 
intelligent men whom he knew in San Quen- 
tin. The feeling that he is caged like a wild 
beast, never free from vigilant eyes, weighs 
heavily on a young man with the sensitive 
mind that Tasker undoubtedly has, and this 
fact may be seen throughout the dun nar- 
rative. Severely handicapped as he is, Tasker 
has through sheer persistence managed to 
tutor himself in writing, and by hook or 
crook secure much of the best literature on 
which to nurse his thoughts. Sponsored by 
such men as Jim Tully and Mencken. Tasker 
and his group have developed a most 
unusual literary set, devoting all available 
time to intelligently constructive discussion. 
As he evidently plans to use his time to the 
best of his ability, let us hope we will again 
hear from this sympathetic pen; for his 
writing is too good to be limited to but one 
book, an autobiography. 
James D. Hart. 





YOU CAN ESCAPE—By Edward Henry 
Smith. Preface by Edward Hale Bierstadt. 
Macmillan, 364 pp. $2.50. 

HOUGH Edward Hale Bierstadt states in 
his introduction to You Can Escape that 
the late Edward Henry Smith never meant 
these true stories to be of literary value, cer- 
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riters 








tainly they skillfully provide that which is 
often lacking in detective fiction, high excite- 
ment. However, the interest in the book de- 
pends primarily on the thrilling escapes 
rather than the manner in which they are 
narrated. These unusual stories of nineteen 
sensational escapes illustrate the fact that no 
matter how high the walls, nor how thick 
the bars, men will find a way to escape from 
any penitentiary, provided it is sufficiently 
loathsome. Smith, a noted criminologist, has 
displayed his carefully culled information in 
a most intriguing manner. The theme which 
joins these stories of escapes from many 
noted prisons, is the fact that men with 
nothing to attract them on the outside, and 
realizing the risk that they are running, will 
neverheless attempt an escape from their 
cells, just as a caged beast will seek to re- 
turn to its native haunts, solely because of 
the animal love of freedom. 


As Mr. Bierstadt suggests, wardens will 
probably take good care that no convicts 
secure this unusual book. 

James D. Harr. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN—By J. Lewis May; 
Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial Press, New 
York, 1930. 


M* May, like many others, has been at- 
tracted by that romantic figure, John 
Cardinal Newman, the chief points of whose 
life are well known. Born in London in 1801 
he was privately educated, and then sent to 
Trinity College, Oxford. While here he fell 
under the influence of the great theologian, 
Edward Pusey, and Hurrell Froude, the 
brother of the historian, James A. Froude. 
Newman became exceedingly interested in 
the religious revival which was taking place 
at Oxford at this time. Studying for the 
Anglican ministry, he was ordained, and 
became Vicar of Saint Mary’s, the most fa- 
mous of the churches at Oxford. In 1832 he 
paid a visit to Rome, and was much influ- 
enced by the religious fervor of the people. 
While returning home by way of the Med- 
iterranian Sea he wrote the hymn, “Lead 
Kindly Light.” Reaching Oxford again, New- 
man with such men as Pusey, Wilberforce, 
Keble, inaugurated the famous Tractarian 
Movement. 

Newman joined the Catholic Church in 
1845. A year later he was ordained a priest. 
The remainder of his life was spent in more 
or less retirement, in the general exercise of 
his ministerial functions, particularly in 
preaching and writing. Newman’s later years 
were spent at the oratory at Birmingham. In 
1879 he was created a Cardinal. He died in 
1890 at a ripe old age, and was mourned 
by the entire English nation, which had long 
ago forgotten its religious animosities. Per- 
haps his most generally known work is the 
“Idea of a University.” 

Mr. May does not claim to have discov- 
ered any new facts regarding his subject, 
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he is merely trying to convey to the reader 
the influence which Newman had had upon 
his life. Instead of reading all the books 
about Newman that could be obtained, as a 
preparation for his task, May deliberately 
refrained from reading anything but New- 
man’s works, because he did not want his 
own ideas to be confused with those of an- 
other. With fine choice of objective, May 
draws his pen picture of Newman: “Plead- 
ing, persuasive, majestic, ironical, subtly 
and most delicately dialectical, at times 
fiercely denunciatory, he drew from the Eng- 
lish tongue a greater and richer variety of 
music than any writer since Shakespeare.” 
During the Long Vacation of. 1819 Newman 
read nine hours a day, getting up at 5 
o’clock and hardly allowing himself time 
for meals. May goes on to tell us that New- 
man belonged to a music club, and at private 
concerts played first violin in works by 
Haydn and Mozart; nor does the biographer 
neglect to chronicle the fact that Newman 
read “Ivanhoe” and loved it. 

Newman’s style, says the author, “Was 
unforced, stately but never stilted, simple, 
persuasive, entrancingly musical, sensitive, 
nervous, it is at its best a creation solitary 
and unrivalled in its beauty, one of those 
things which, like a bar of immortal music, 
a perfect line of poetry, a momentary light 
on a distant range of hills, bring tears to 
the eyes because of their sheer, intolerable 


loveliness.” 
Cyrit CLEMENS. 





THE LIVING PAST—By John C. Merriam. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


A fascinating story of life as it goes back 
through the ages, a retrospective series of 
historic sequences, episodic in character, but 
highly significant because of the light they 
shed on the problem of life history. 

In Chapter II, “Pools that Reflect the Past,” 
the region of the black springs, known as 
Rancho La Brea, near Los Angeles, is fea- 
tured, as the discoveries of prehistoric ani- 
mals that were trapped in these asphalt pools 
constitute one of the most remarkable stories 
of the life of a past period. Dr. J. C. Mer- 
riam, then with the University of California, 
began explorations of this field. His discov- 
eries drew other institutions into the work, 
among them the Los Angeles High School, 
Southern California Academy of Sciences 
and Occidental College, besides several indi- 
viduals, the work done by the University, 
however, being by far the most important. 
This culminated in 1913, when the owner, 
Mr. G. Allan Hancock, generously granted 
to Los Angeles County the exclusive privilege 
of excavating for a period of two years, the 
fossils thus taken to become the property of 
the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art where they form the Hancock Col- 
lection. 

Dr. Merriam’s delightful book, The Living 
Past, represents the condensation of a large 
mass of material which he has been accumu- 
lating for more than thirty years. He was 
more and more impressed with the import- 
ance of such a form of statement as would 
bring out the realities underlying the whole 
story. The plan of the book involves leading 
into appreciation of the reality of the sub- 
ject through discussion of the Rancho La 
Brea material. The story of the Colorado 
River Grand Canyon has been projected as 
something which might be comprehensible 
in the way of a background for the paleon- 
tological story. 

W. D. Matthew, the present head of the 
Department of Paleontology, University of 








California at Berkeley, when interviewed re- 
garding Dr. Merriam’s book, said. “I have 
always admired Dr. Merriam’s capacity for 
clear, concise and luminous expression of the 
facts of paleontology and their significance. 
It is not easy to make clear in such short 
compass the reality of the ancient world 
which can be reconstructed and envisoned 
from the study of fossils, nor the important 
bearing which a knowledge, however imper- 
fect, of the past history of life, has upon our 
understanding of the present world we live 
in. It is peculiarly difficult in making such 
an attempt to rebuild the past, to avoid ex- 
aggeration and overstatement, to present as 
realities and certainties, only those things 
that can be shown as facts. Any picture not 
so built is unconvincing and unreal to the de- 
gree in which it goes beyond this limit. It is 
to my mind the most admirable feature of 
Dr. Merriam’s book that is so convincing in 
what it undertakes to show and leaves to 
the reader to fill in the picture along the 
lines suggested.” 


John C. Merriam, author of The Living 
Past, was born in Hopkinton, Iowa, 1869. 
He studied for doctorate in Munich, 1893. 
He was with the University of California 
from 1894 to 1920. He has been president of 
Carnegie Institution since 1921. He is one 
of the leading authorities in vertebrae pale- 
ontology and as president of Carnegie Insti- 
tution he holds one of the greatest adminis- 
trative posts in scientific research. While at 
University of California he had a high rep- 
utation as a teacher and popularizer of sci- 
ence. His present interests are largely in ad- 
vancement of research in pure science, but 
this excursus into the field of general scien- 
tific education is typical of an important 
phase of his activities. 

Grace T. HApDLey. 





GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT—By Robert 
Graves. Cape and Smith. $3.00. 


OOKS ON the war continue to be as pop- 

ular as ever, and for every outstanding 
one on this side of the Atlantic, our re- 
doubtable allies publish another, with the 
Germans only slightly behind them. The 
critics are reviewing ravenously; night after 
night they sit up to scribble blurbs which 
intimate that the newest book is not alone 
greater than All Quiet on the Western Front, 
but by far the most gripping yet produced. 
Book clubs are waging a war of superla- 
tives, each vieing with the other to bring 
out newer and greater novels, and maga- 
zines are lapping up serialization rights. 
And now we have another war book, not 
sponsored by a book club, not primarily a 
war book, not fiction based on fact, but real 
autobiography. This book, Robert Graves’ 
Good-Bye to All That 1s the greatest war 
book to date. It is quite daring, in that it 
strays away from the common formula for 
such books, namely gruesome, shocking 
scenes and daring exposes, presuming to in- 
clude such foreign matter as good writing 
and critical thinking. Nor is it biased by the 
common propaganda that “insert name of 
is the greatest country in the world, and 
fought only for: 1. democracy, 2. freedom, 
3. protection of their beloved lands, etc. etc.” 


Not primarily a war novel, this book is 
the autobiography of a 33-year-old poet. 
This in itself is fresh and startling enough 
to cause interest. I had always supposed that 
an inviolate canon of statesmen, authors, 
and other prominent figures, was not to 
write an autobiography until at least 70 and 
decidedly gouty. These memoirs, as they 
would then be called, would be issued in 
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two ungainly volumes to be perused by 
pedantic students and rheumatic old ladies. 
However, as the book proves, Graves has 
every right to issue these fascinating ex- 
periences, across which the war sears like 
a livid scar. His revelation of the war hys- 
teria and the propaganda which caused this 
delusion is revealed in an interesting light, 
in as much as Graves was of the great horde 
which believed these downright lies: His 
account of his youth and his training at a 
typical English boarding school is also wor- 
thy, and forms a very interesting indictment 
of the stunted English educational system. 
His anecdotes, and memories of conversa- 
tions with literary leaders are highly amus- 
ing, both because of their unconventionality, 
and because of the light they throw on 
these men. 

All in all the book is worth while as a 
whole, or for any one part. Like the ballyhoo 
men I can say that the part dealing with 
the war “is alone worth the price of admis- 
sion.” Yes, it took a book, which was not 
supposed to be primarily a war book, to be 
the greatest book yet published on that sub- 


ject. 
D. J. ot. 





Hartrampf’s Vocabularies 


“The dictionary may contain all the words 
of the language, but it lists them alphabet- 
ically and not according to a similarity of 
meaning, and when it gives synonyms at all, 
gives so few as to be of little help. So says 
Gustavas A. Hartrampf in his introduction 
to his book of vocabularies. The author has 
prepared a volume of 536 pages unique and 
valuable. Its emphasis is upon synonyms and 
relatives. In arrangement the book is such 
as to be of extreme value for ready refer- 
ence and for complete understanding. There 
are as the author says, many books of syno- 
nyms, but the present volume will enable 
one who studies to give range and richness 
to his thought and to the right word. 

The volume is divided into a number of 
sections so as to facilitate its use. It will be 
found particularly applicable in the profes- 
sions. Librarians, teachers, students, attor- 
neys, publicists, writers, as well as business 
men, will welcome such a treatise. The book 
is published by the Ruralists Press, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and may be had bound in lintex 
and gold stamped at $5 a copy. The De Luxe 
Edition sells at $10. 


‘ 





Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s 
Daughter 


Anyone who has read the Story of the Files, 
and Literary California (and who interested 
in California history and letters has not) 
will gladly turn to the Life and Letters of a 
Forty-Niner’s Daughter. In her latest book 
Aurora Esmeralda (Ella Sterling Mighels) 
tells vividly of the life and time of that 
glamorous period known as the days of ’49. 
The scenes and circumstances connected with 
her childhood in the foothill country and the 
backgreund of history and romance furnish 
an interesting chapter in the development of 
the land of the Argonauts. It was the good 
and in later life to be associated with many 
of the men and women who helped to make 
California history, and who added glory to 
her fame through their literary work. The 
book quotes fully from many of these. A 
paragraph from Mrs. Mighels’ introduction 
is suggestive: 

“And what a galaxy of western writers 
to choose from—Bret Harte, John Franklin 
Swift, Noah Brooks, Starr King, Hubert 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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In 1893 the College of Music was 
organized. Walter F. Skeele became 
Dean in 1896, which position he still 
holds with distinction. The College is 
now an integral part of the University, 
with full complement of departments, 
regularly offering the degree of Master 
of Music as well at the baccalaureate 
degree. 

The history of the School of Law is 
closely interwoven with the history of 
legal education in the Southwest. From 
humble beginnings, when James Brown 
Scott — now world-renowned authority 
on law—was founder and preceptor in 
1896, this School has won enviable rank 
among institutions at work developing 
new and more social legal concepts and 
approved methods of procedure. The 
approval of the School in 1928, under 
the deanship of Justin Miller, for mem- 
bership in the Order of the Coif was a 
well-merited recognition of its high 
standards. 

And so, paragraph after paragraph 
about school after school, the story of 
the almost miraculous expansion of the 
University of Southern California might 
go on. The work of the College of Fine 
Arts is now included in the expanded cur- 
riculum of the newly-organized School 
of Architecture; the College of Phar- 
macy is closely associated with the De- 
partment of Chemistry; the College of 
Oratory has become the much greater 
School of Speech; several engineering de- 
partments have been integrated into the 
School of Engineering; the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration 
—-still less than a decade old—now in- 
cludes the new School of Merchandis- 
ing; the School of Education, one of the 
most flourishing campus divisions, has 
won a front-rank place in the profession ; 
the School of Social Welfare is construc- 
tively co-operative with social agencies 
of community and commonwealth; the 
Los Angeles University of International 
Relations, with the annual Institute at 
the Riverside Mission Inn, is gaining 
world significance; University College 
and the School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Administration are conspicuous ex- 
amples of academic service in a work-a- 
day world; and the School of Philosophy, 
housed in beautiful Seeley Wintersmith 
Mudd Memorial Hall, is a constant 
stimulus to contemplative thought as it 
holds aloft the torch of idealism. Thou- 
sands of students both graduate and un- 
dergraduate—most of them teachers— 
are afforded a wide range of academic 
opportunities through the annual Sum- 
mer Sessions. Radio has been employed 
for several years for broadcasting pro- 
grams including music, readings and lec- 


tures, beginning 1928-1929 expanded ed- 
ucational features are being handled reg- 
ularly over KEJK. Even cinematography 
and aeronautics find place among the 
many-sided activities of the far-flung pro- 
gram of the University of Southern 
California. 
University Is Well Recognized 

For the University’s first year (1880- 
81) the total student enrollment is given 
as 55; twenty years later (1900-01) it 
was 259; in 1909-10 it passed the thou- 
and mark; in 1920-21 it was 4,850; in 
1928-29 it reached 15,906, including 
many part-time students. Last year some 
50 per cent more degrees were conferred 
than there were students all told in the 
University twenty years earlier. 

Religious preferences of those who sub- 
mitted data revealed upwards of thirty 
groups, the Methodist Episcopal group 
leading, with Presbyterians second, and 
Episcopalians third,—closely followed by 
Christian Scientists and Catholics. 

Of the “Trojan” prowess in athletics 
nothing need be said here,—nobody dis- 
putes that Southern California has in an 
incredibly short time carved out for her- 
self an exalted place in intercollegiate 
sports and in the Olympic Games. Prep- 
arations for the Tenth Olympiad in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum will still further 
emphasize competitive sports in the Uni- 
versity. The forensic record, while not so 
widely heralded abroad, is equally re- 
markable. Of the 137 decision debates 
participated in from 1921 to 1929, 
Southern California’s teams won 105 
and lost 30, two resulting in ties. Dur- 
ing four years of the annual Extempo- 
raneous Speaking Contest of the Pacific 
Forensic League, this University’s rep- 
resentatives won first place twice and 
second twice. 

Loyal Alumni—Trojans All 

The Trojan alumni now number into 
thousands :—they are found in virtually 
every walk of life. In civic life, in the 
realms of education and religion, as well 
as in the more strictly professional fields, 
the influence of Southern California grad- 
uates has become so distinctly marked 
throughout the southland as now to be 
clearly incalculable. 

In 1923 the alumni associations of the 
respective schools and colleges,—as Lib- 
eral Arts, Law, Dentistry, etc., were 
merged into the general Alumni As- 
sociation, under the leadership of Harold 
Stonier. By this means, the all-University 
spirit was fostered. Trojan clubs now 
number 28 and are to be found in sev- 
eral different countries, including the 
Orient. For the purpose of keeping live 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Advocates 
of Safety 


HROUGHOUT America, in 

communities ranging from 
large metropolitan cities to small 
trading centers, bankers who have 
the confidence of their communi- 
ties will invariably be found the 
most ardent advocates of safety 
as the first, and most important, 
principle for setting up a serious 
program of investing. Through- 
out America, too, bankers favor- 
ably know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recommen- 
dation to investors and for their 
own reserves. S. W. STRAUS & 
CO. have prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, “How 
to Invest Money.” Every Person 
seriously concerned in safeguard- 
ing his future should own a copy 
of this booklet. It will be sent you 
without charge. 


Write for Booklet D-1130 


S.W. STRAUS @& CO. 
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79 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Howe Bancroft, Henry George, Ambrose 
Bierce; W. H. Rhodes, who wrote an elo- 
quent poem to the aviator forty years ahead 
of his times, and who was better known as 
Caxton, the author of Brilliant Tales; Calvin 
B. McDonald; Roland Sills, who stands at 
the head of poets with his Fools Prayer, 
which nothing can surpass; our own Joaquin 
Miller, who was received and banqueted 
royally in London in 1870; brilliant and 
humorous Mark Twain, and our beloved 
Edward Markham. Why could not the world 
once more honor and remember the writers 
of California?” 

The author carries us through her contacts 
in the East and in Europe. The inclusion of 
many personal letters from Bierce and others 
add greatly to the value of the book. There 
are 64 chapters, carries 371 pages, and the 
price is $5. The book is published by Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 





Western Poetry 


There seems to be a revival in the number 
of volumes dealing with verse conected with 
California and the Southwest. Three are be- 
for us: “The Legend of Yosemite and Other 
Poems,” by Ernest Klette; “From the Sierra 
to the Sea,” Charles S. Greene; “The Golden 
Stallion an Anthology,” edited by Maitland 
Bushby. 

Ernest Klette, author of “The Crimson 
Trail of Joaquin Murieta,” bases his “Legend 
of Yosemite” upon an old legend of the Yo- 
semite Indians. He carries us in the poem 
through eight scenes with several major 
characters in the cast. The poem will be 
appreciated particularly by the lovers of 
Yosemite and those who know the valley at 
first hand. 

In addition to the “Legend of Yosemite” 
which forms the body of the book, the author 
includes 26 shorter poems. The volume of 92 
pages, selling for $1.75, or $3 autographed 
copy, is published by Wetzel Publishing 
Company, Inc., 336 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles. There is a splendid picture of the 
valley used as a frontispiece. 


Charles S. Greene, poet, librarian, editor, 
writer, in his recent volume, “From the 
Sierra to the Sea” or “Songs from the Scaean 
Gate,” contributes 88 poems. Mr. Greene was 
at one time editor of Overland Monthly, and 
served with distinction as librarian of the 
Oakland Free Library, of which institution 
he is now Librarian Emeritus. His versatility 
as a poet is clearly demonstrated in the 
volume he has contributed. Space does not 
permit quoting from his writings. A few lines, 
however, will be welcomed. His “A Decem- 
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ber Morning” was published in Overland 
Monthly in December, 1891: 


“Heavily, heavily hang the skies 
Over the slopes of the moist green hills, 
Steadily, steadily, slantingwise 
Showers the rain to the land that lies 
Prone to the storm, its myriad rills 
Tawny with earth,—and the morningchills, 
Gray where the sun is slow to rise.” 


Many of the poems were originally pub- 
lished in magazines East and West. Twenty- 
four of the entire list appeared in Overland 
Monthly. The book has 108 pages, is attrac- 
tively bound in green and gold and published 
by the Sather Gate Book Shop, Berkeley. 


D. Maitland Bushby is well known as the 
author of numerous poems, anthclogies, as 
editor and owner of the Tom-Tom, a maga- 
zine of Southwestern verse, and formerly co- 
editor of Palo-Verde. Dr. Bushby writes par- 
ticularly of the Southwest and has brought 
together in “The Golden Stallion,” 115 note- 
worthy poems dealing with this region, these 
contributed by 43 separate authors. Many of 
these verses have to do with the desert and 
mountain of the Southwest region and of the 
Indian — the “Children that God Forgot.” 
Bushby speaks of the Southwest as “the 
Country that God Remembers,” and says in 
his introduction that he hopes “The Golden 
Stallion” will lead to “a better and more in- 
telligent understanding of the Southwest and 
to a fuller knowledge and appreciation of the 
poets in this section.” This Anthology of 
Southwestern verse is published by the South- 
west Press, Inc., Dallas, Texas, and has 152 


pages. 





Where California Began 


The list of books adding to our Califor- 
niana is rapidly increasing. Wilfred Davidson 
has recently contributed an interesting little 
volume entitled, “Where California Began.” 
Emphasis is given the early history of Cali- 
fornia from the Spanish period, and especi- 
ally with reference to the activities in the 
South Coast region. The book then follows 
through the various epochs, and, while writ- 
ten in an interesting and discursive véin, is 
based upon historic fact and research. There 
are a number of sections in the book, the in- 
troductory to each being a verse applicable 
to the theme. Numerous quotations are given 
from earlier and later writers, and following 
each section or chapter there is a selected 
reference list or bibliography, with an index 
at the close. A number of the sonnets includ- 
ed in the book are reprinted from the Over- 
land Monthly. The book is from the press of 
the McIntyre Publishing Company, San Diego, 
It carries 174 pages and sells for $1.50. 





Book Notes 


Two recent attractive volumes issued in 
San Francisco are claiming attention: Wash- 
ington in the ’90’s is by Isabel McKenna 
Duffield. This book of 120 pages has just 
been reprinted from the Overland Monthly, 
in which magazine it was run as a serial 
during the latter part of 1929 and the early 
part of 1930. The book centers around life 
and affairs of the National Capitol during 
that interesting period when Joseph McKenna 
was a Cabinet member of the United States 
Supreme Court and high in the affairs of the 
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National Government. Isabel McKenna, 
daughter of Justice McKenna, had every 
opportunity to know and to associate with 
leading personalities—President and Mrs. 
McKinley, Senator and Mrs. Stanford, Ad- 
miral Dewey and many others. The book is 
fully illustrated and carries an introduction 
by Hon. James D. Phelan. The book is from 
the Overland Monthly press and may be 
purchased from the A. M. Robinson Book 
Store. 

From the press of Taylor and Taylor, San 
Francisco, comes a De Luxe volume entitled, 
How Many Miles from St. Jo? This is the 
log of Sterling B. F. Clark, a forty-niner, 
and carries comments by Ella Sterling 
Mighels, together with a brief autobiography 
of James Phelan, 1819-1892. There is a fore- 
word by Senator James D. Phelan. Much 
interesting history is included within the 
space of the book’s 60 pages, and the repro- 
ductions of early photographs are interesting 
in the extreme. The book, which is privately 
printed, owes its existence to Senator Phelan. 





F INTEREST to both lovers of unusual 
books and readers of Californiana is 
the announcement by the Powell Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, that a limited auto- 
graph edition of the Powell Company’s series 
of nine books, “California,” is now available. 
The most sought-after autograph in the 
various volumes is that of Edwin Markham, 
author of “The Man with the Hoe,” whose 
anthology of California stories and poems, 
“Songs and Stories,” is one of the most pop- 
ular volumes in this well-known series. In 
addition to Mr. Markham, all the authors 
who have written for this series have auto- 
graphed their books, including Robert Glass 
Cleland, Harold Child Bryant and Mrs. Nel- 
lie Van de Grift Sanchez, sister-in-law of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose “Spanish Ar- 
cadia,” of the “California Series,” is said 
by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, to be “the most 
interesting book that I have ever read on 
the early history of California.” 

This autographed edition is limited to 225 
sets, Mr. Haskell states. The nine volumes 
are bound in two-tone distinctive artcraft, 
beautifully printed on antique paper, with 
gold tops and end sheets, and are illustrated 
with 137 block prints by four famous Cali- 
fornia artists. The price is well under $100 
per set. 
Who’s Who Among North American 

Authors 

The 1929-1930 edition of this valuable 
work, being Volume IV, is edited by Alberta 
Lawrence, and published by the Golden Syn- 
dicate Publishing Company of Los Angeles, 
selling at $7.50 per volume. The magnitude 
of the work can be estimated from the state- 
ment that there are 1,383 pages in the book 
and that more than 1,100 pages are devoted 
to biographical sketches of authors alone. 
More than 150 pages are devoted to bio- 
graphical sketches of editors, magazine and 
press writers, with names of periodicals in 
which their writings appear. In addition 
there is a handy arrangement by states and 
countries, alphabetically arranged, of auth- 
ors and writers, together with a similar ar- 
rangement of poets. The pen names of the 
authors and writers listed are given so that 
all in all the book is a distinct contribution 
covering as it does so many of the writers 
and authors in the United States, Canada, 
and other countries. The book is a real ref- 
erence library for those seeking information 
on living authors and their works. Alberta 
Lawrence is doing a great service in making 
this book available for libraries, writers and 
professional and business people generally. 





BAY CHAPTER No. 3 
(Continued from Page 111) 

Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, just re- 
turned from a trip to the City of Mex- 
ico and New York, told of the work of 
a young man of 20 who writes juvenile 
stories, the son of Editor Rapp of the 
McFadden publications. 

Harr Wagner reminded writers that 
publishers very often want matter that 
seems to fit a certain demand, which ma- 
terial may not be in line with what auth- 
ors desire to write, and suggested a study 
of markets to ascertain this demand. 

Miss Eleanor Gray spoke of some of 
the practical aspects of her work and 
a series of compositions designed to fit 
the needs of High School students. 

A question was brought up as to how 
an author can protect an original story 
idea or unique plot. Mr. Hamlin said 
that the Author’s League is taking up 
this matter thoroughly and the copy- 
right laws may doubtless be modified 
or changed so as to afford authors more 
protection. Mrs. Mezquida and Miss 
Crawford offered some practical sug- 
gestions along this line. 

The San Francisco Bay Chapter No. 
3 was, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Katzoff, was invited to the meeting of 
the Western Athenaeum April 16 at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Report by Grace T. Hadley, Sec’y. 





LOS ANGELES CHAPTER No. 4 


Indication of the growing strength of 
the League of Westen Writers is seen 
in the recent organization of Los An- 
geles Chapter No. 4. The charter list is 
made up of actively producing and pub- 
lishing writers of high standing, and the 
adopted by-laws call for restrictions more 
severe than those of any similar organi- 
zation in the country. Miss Neeta Mar- 
quis, one of the West’s foremost writers 
and critics, was elected to the presidency. 
First vice-president is John Russell Mc- 
Carthy, editor of the Powell Publishing 
Co., and nationally known poet. Second 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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MISS MARY GARDEN 

in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments by world 
famous celebrities, writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 

the Ambassador, the most 
beautiful hotelin the 
world is here.” 


No Hotel in the World 
offers more varied attrac- 
tions — superb 27-acre 
park with miniature golf 


course, open-air plunge and 


tennis courts. Riding, hunt- 
ing and all sports, includ- 
ing 18-hole Rancho Golf 
Club and archery ranges. ,* 
Motion picture theater and 
35 smart shops within the 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut 
Grove for dancing nightly. 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Write for Chef's Cook Book 


of California recipes 
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Are You Drifting? 


Do you seem to be unable to reach the goal 
of your ambitions? Does life seem like an 
endless sea with no light to guide you? 
Are you unable to steer your career 

to Peace, Health and Happiness? 


Free Book Points the Way 


Let us send you a copy of a new book that tells 
how men and women in all walks of life may be 
helped to bring their dreams into realization. A hand 
of fellowship and good will is extended to every 
man and woman drifting on life’s sea by the 
Rosicrucians. A large group of men and women, 
who have found the secrets to attainment, happiness 
and health, unite in offering to share their knowledge 
with others. Not a sectarian or religious plan, not a 
commercial scheme. Just a friendly system for bring- 
ing new life, new knowledge, new power into the 
lives of everyone. Write for a copy of the free book 
and learn how you may study these helpful prin- 
ciples. Address your letter to: 


LIBRARIAN I. B. N- 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIF. 


(Perpetuating the Original Fraternity) 











THE 
TOM-TOM 


A Magazine of Southwestern Verse 


7 As the only all-poetry magazine of 
the Southwest, Tom-Tom offers you 
the very best work of the leading poets 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. If you are tired of radical 
and “jazz” poetry you will like Tom- 
Tom. Contributors include Mary Aus- 
tin, C. E. S. Wood, Whitley Gray, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, John Knox, Sara 
Bard Field, Arthur Truman Merrill, 
Harry Noyes Pratt and M. F. Knox. 
Tom-Tom is of the Southwest and for 
the Southwest; it is your magazine. 
Your correspondence invited. 


D. MAITLAND Busney, Editor. 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Subscription $1.00 the year 
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Overland Monthly 


The Father of American Humor 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


(y MERICA leads the world in humor. 
Ai: would be difficult to find an- 

other country in which humor has 
played such an important part. We are 
not attempting to contend that American 
humor is superior to that of any other 
country. Perhaps, just because it has 
been so important, and played such an 
integral part in our nation’s develop- 
ment, it has lost some of its ebulliency, 
and taken a second place when considered 
merely as pyre humor, without regard 
to its effects.)The tree of humor has al- 
ways been a puzzle. With most literary 
trees, commentators obtain satisfaction by 
admiring the shade, and rejoicing in the 
pleasant foliage, but they can’t help won- 
dering how the tree of humor grew so 
luxuriantly in our soil; to what species 
it belongs, and how deep its roots extend 
into the subsoil of our national life. 
How did this magnificent tree come 
about? Was it indigenous to the soli, 
or brought by some traveler? Did the 
Anglo-Saxons bring it, or the Dutch, or 
the Germans, or the genial Irish? An 
answer to this question would require a 
volume in itself! 

The English are a race slow to humor, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers made themselves 
quite impervious to it. Did the remove 
of these staid somber over-serious folk 
to New England, increase or decrease 
their modicum—for it was barely that 
at best—of humor? The Plymouth and 
Boston settlers were much too busy keep- 
ing themselves sheltered, fed, and safe 


_from the Indians to indulge in the luxury [{ 


of revolt. Yet they do not impress us as 
being more dour than their friends left 
behind in England. Certainly Cromwell, 
Hampden, Pym, were never associated, 
apparently, with humor in any shape or 
form. Perhaps the underlying cause of 
the English Revolution was the unnat- 
ural seriousness of the Secretaries. 
4 (The first notably humorous person in 
erican literature is Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose important contributions to 
many different fields of human endeavor 
has somewhat placed in the background 
his humorous qualities. One needs only 
to read Poor Richard’s Almanac to be 
convinced that humor played an import- 
ant part in his life. None deny him wis- 
dom, but wisdom and humor are never 
far apart. The most notable quality in 
the humor of Franklin is its typical Eng- 
lish quality.)And it is as wholesome as 
English alé Adam Bede was fond of 
reading Franklin’s “Poor Richard.” 
What book could fit the bluff English- 
man so well? 
What distinguishes Franklin from the 
Englishman of his day? Undoubtedly it 


was his industry. Adam Bede represents 
the passivity of the typical Englishman, 
while Franklin the activity of the typical 
American. Except this, there was no es- 
sential difference between the Colonists 
and the Englishmen of the Eighteenth 
Century. The American of 1765 had 
many more liberties than the man across 
the water. Yet it was the former who 
revolted. There must have been some- 
thing keen and bracing in the airs of the 
western continent that made the inhabit- 
ants strong and loath to be lorded over. 
Well might the stay-at-homes have asked : 

“What meat have our Colonists fed 
upon, that they have grown so strong?” 
ranklin was the one humorous figure 
during our Colonial period. In sheer 
humor he does not hold a candle to Ad- 
dison’s Spectator, yet he influenced more 
lives, I think, than Addison and Steele. 
ranklin’s writings became a vital force 
in American everyday life, and even in 
that of England and other countries to 
a greater extent than did the Spectator. 
Think of 10,000 copies of Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac being sold annually to 
the Colonists who were still having a 







bitter struggle wjth the elements and 
with the IndiansUTo many a man about \ 


to give up the unequal fight did» the 
words of “Poor Richard” bring inspira- 
‘tion and courage, or evoke a smile which 
perhaps did much more good! A laugh 
caused by such sayings as the following 
served as a bracing tonic to many a poor 
| pioneer: 
f “Onions make even heirs and widows 
weep.” 

Simple, straightforward, as clean as a 
forest tree just felled, yet what an in- 
_ sight into human life is displayed : 
| “Girls with nice teeth smile often.” 
Benjamin Franklin can justly be called 
\the father of American humor. 





LOS ANGELES CHAPTER No. 4 
(Continued from Page 123) 


vice-president is Snow Longley Housh, 
lecturer under the University Extension 
Division of U. C. Francis Kendig, editor 
and music critic, is third vice-president. 
The secretaryship is held by Garland 
Greever, Harvard man and author of 
text books and historical material. Carl 
Sumner Knopf, writer on historical and 
philosophical subjects, is treasurer. Among 
the directors are Phil Townsend Hanna, 
editor of Touring Topics; Arthur Tru- 
man Merrill, well known poet — his 
book, “Songs of the Scythe,” is just from 
the Bozart Press; Agnes E. Petersen, 
playwright. The historian is Ben Field, 
widely known poet and patron of letters. 
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The Semi-Centennial 


(Continued from Page 121) 


contact between the widely-scattered 
alumni and their Alma Mater the 
sprightly magazine, Southern California 
Alumni Review, has become an effective 
agency. 

The approaching Semi-Centennial will 
be the occasion of a great home-gathering 
of the old grads from every quarter: 
with impressive ceremony the Alumni 
Association will dedicate on the campus 
an artistic shrine in the form of a heroic 
Trojan figure in bronze, and will have 
complete charge of the Golden Jubilee 
Banquet at the great Shrine Auditorium. 

Conspicuous Administrators 

It would be impossible even to cata- 
logue the honored names of all those who 
have contributed to bring the University 
of Southern California to its present 
estate. Unquestionably much that has 
been accomplished is due to the unselfish 
devotion of the succession of presidents. 
Of these Marion M. Bovard served from 
1880 to 1891; Joseph P. Widney from 
1892 to 1895; George W. White from 
1895 to 1899; George F. Bovard (after 
an interim of nearly five years) from 
1903 to 1921; and Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid is now in the midst of his vigorous 
administration. All but the first presi- 
dent have lived to witness the Univers- 
ity’s Semi-Centennial. Doctor George F. 
Bovard as President-Emeritus enjoys the 
profound and universal respect of the 
larger University community. “He is a 
large man in every way.” It was a fitting 
tribute to his extraordinary achievements 
that the University trustees named the 
central structure of the campus the 
George Finley Bovard Administration 
Building. 

The amazing, many-sided activities of 
President von KleinSmid are a constant 
marvel even to close associates and would 
seem to be enough for a hundred-handed 
Briareus. His speaking calendar is par- 
alleled by few if any educators in the 
country. The variety and diversity of his 
appointments call for a versatility that 
is unique and an adaptability that is re- 
markable. Besides the multifarious ad- 
ministrative problems of the score of 
major divisions of the most dynamic uni- 
versity in the West, he holds the chan- 
cellorship of the Los Angeles University 
of Internal Relations, finds time for con- 
tacting leading institutions throughout 
the East, and is on intimate terms with 
educational progress in the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, where—it may be re- 
marked incidentally—he has been the re- 
cipient of numerous honorary degrees. 

There are at present two vice-presi- 
dents of the University, Colonel Warren 
B. Bovard, son of the President-Emer- 





itus, who has rendered invaluable service 
as comptroller and business manager, 
and Dr. Frank C. Touton, who as an 
authority on secondary education and di- 
rector of educational research, enjoys a 
national reputation. 


The Graduate School 

It is only within the last two decades 
that the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has actually appropriated the full 
meaning of the term university. Only 
with the establishment of the Graduate 
Department in 1910 did it announce its 
final determination to live up to its 
name. According to a recent statement 
from Johns Hopkins a university is “an 
organized and continuing body of men 
associated together, to do training for a 
three-fold task: (1) To deal at first 
hand with the sources of knowledge, to 
seek the truth and so far as possible en- 
rich men’s store of it. (2) To impart 
such knowledge and the methods by 
which it may be found extended to 
students at the final and highest stages 
of their preparation and their own pro- 
fessional careers. (3) To inspire men 
thus trained to serve mankind. 

General oversight of the Graduate De- 
partment was given to the Graduate 
Council, of which James Harmon Hoose 
was first chairman. In 1920 the organ- 
ization of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences was authorized. In 1923 
the scope was greatly enlarged by reor- 
ganization into the Graduate School, to 
function with respect to the graduate 
work throughout the University. In 1928 
the School of Education became a strictly 
professional school, just as the School of 
Law nad the School of Medicine. At 
present graduate work is being conducted 
not only in Letters, Arts and Sciences, 
but likewise in Commerce, Education, 
Engineering, Law, Religion, Speech, 
Music and Social Welfare; and still 
other divisions are contemplating grad- 
uate instruction. 

The enrollment of graduate students 
has increased phenomenally. More than 
1,000 graduate students took courses in 
the 1929 Summer Session alone. There 
is almost a mass movement for the mas- 
ter’s degree, while the demand for the 
doctorate grows apace. Obviously the 
University of Southern California has 
in reality become Southern California's 
one University,—with full quota of pro- 
fessional schools and completely organ- 
ized graduate division. Educators from 
far and near have been quick to recog- 
nize this fact: it is a fact of vast sig- 
nificance to the southland and the entire 
Southwest. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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“The Vanity Fair—New Yorker 
of the poetry magazine world.” 
—Wm. Stanley Braithwaite 


POETRY WORLD 


Edited by Parmenia Migel, Alice Rogers 
Hager, Marion Perham Gale, Gertrude 
W hite, Jerry Clason and Blanche Lee 


Among the contributors to this rapidly growing 
magazine are James Oppenheim, Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach, Chas. A. Wagner, Bert Cooksley, Margery 
Mansfield, Benj. Musser, Lucia Trent, Ralph Chey- 
ney, Harry Noyes Pratt, Carl John Bostelmann, 
Edith Mirick, Helen Hoyt, Geo. Elliston, B. Y. 
Williams, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, Shaemas 
O’Sheel, Ernest Hartsock, Elias Lieberman, Louis 
Ginsberg, Isobel Stone, and Ruth Clay Price. 


Henry Harrison’s “Crazy Quilt” is the only depart- 
ment of its kind in any publication. It gives you 
exclusive inside information of what’s what and 
why in the poetry world. Among its eager endorsers 
are Lew Sarett, Braithwaite, Clifford Gessler, Harry 
H , and hundreds of others. Here, for example, 
are a few items gleaned from past columns of 
“Crazy Quilt’: Witter Bynner considers himself a 
great poet (well, who doesn’t?); Gertrude Stein is 
doing away with nouns (someone ought to do away 
with Gertrude Stein) ; when Robert McAlmon is pan- 
handled for 25c, he considers it an authentic claim 
upon himself, but when asked for $1, he labels it 
an insult; an Irish tombstone bears this epitaph: 
“Here lies the tongue of Godfrey Lill, which always 
lied and lies here still’; Kathleen Millay resents be- 
ing alluded to as the sister of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; Edgar Lee Masters lunched with Eve Kohl, 
Broadway actress, and then wrote a poem to her; 
Wm. Ellery Leonard sent a 10-page letter to Pres. 
Glenn Frank of the Univ. of Wisc. denouncing a 
fellow prof. for routing a co-ed and a man student 
from the latter’s apt. in the night; Milton sold 
PARADISE LOST for 5 pounds; Maxwell Boden- 
heim is suing the N. Y.Evening GRAPHIC for a 





million dollars, naming Mary Carolyn Davies as one . 


of the libelers. 


$500 Poetry Contest 
Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $150; 3rd, $100; 4th, 
$50. These prizes are offered for the best 
four poems published in the first 12 issues of 
POETRY WORLD 
Published Monthly and Sold by Subscription 
at $3 aYear 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
19 Stuyvesant Street New York 


/—~ ~239 Post Street 
») “San Francisco«~___ 
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The University and the City 

Most great American universities are 
blessed with a city environment. The 
city contributes factors and facilities of 
the utmost importance. But the univers- 
ity must richly reciprocate by projecting 
its idealistic life into the life of the com- 
munity,—the city has a right to look to 
the university for light and guidance. 
“Nothing pertaining to citizenship,” 
wrote Professor Ely, “can be regarded 
as foreign to the twentieth century uni- 
versity.” 


The University of Southern Califor- 
nia has declined repeated offers to move 
to spacious grounds more or less remote 
from Los Angeles, preferring to remain 
in the city. Its building program during 
the past decade is convincing evidence 
that there is no intention of leaving the 
city. Happily the great Exposition Park 
of 120 acres, with its expanding Museum 
of History, Science and Art, attractive 
Exposition Building displaying Califor- 
nia’s marvelous resources, charming Rose 
Garden and numerous other features, in- 
cluding the great Coliseum, is at the very 
door of the University,—thus prevent- 
ing any sense of suffocation from other- 
wise crowded condition, and at the same 
time supplying a cultural asset equival- 
ent to an endowment of many millions. 


There is no opposition between town 
and gown,—quite the other way. The 
city proudly claims the Trojan football 
team and the Trojan track team as its 
very own. The University serves the city 
in innumerable ways; as in the down- 
town University College, which enrolled 
6,000 adult students last year, and the 
newly organized School of Citizenship 
and Public Administration, which has 
established headquarters at the Civic 
Center and is leading the country in a 
program for the application of scientific 
standards to all grades of public service. 
The University of Southern California 
enjoys the advantages of a city university 
without suffering the handicaps of a 
“municipal” institution. It deserves well 
of the community: with its great Grad- 
uate School and full quota of profes- 
sional schools, it may be rightly regarded 
as the keystone of the educational arch 
of the southland. 


The Wider Reach 

It will never be forgotten that the 
Methodist Church founded the Univers- 
ity of Southern California, preserved its 
very existence in perilous days, and saved 
the day during the World War. All 
praise to the devoted leaders in the 
Church. But the University’s éxpansion 
has brought it beyond the confines of any 


religious denomination ; and obviously its 
many-sided activities as a great city insti- 
tution demand a far wider than denom- 
inational support. Accordingly in 1928 
the Board of Trustees became a self- 
perpetuating body, and now the entire 
community claims the Greater Univers- 
ity—the School of Religion, however, 
remaining specifically under the control 
of the Church. 

And so this year of grace completes 
the first half-century. It is proposed to 
celebrate the Semi-Centennial with ap- 
propriate academic exercises. Everybody 
is invited to join in the glad Golden Ju- 
bilee, which will be a monumental mile- 
stone, crowning the idealistic endeavors 
of five decades and pointing expectantly 
to still more abundant fulfillment of 
faith and good works. 





Phantom Court 


(Continued from Page 102) 
pg CAME. The sparrows nested in 
the eaves of the castle, reared their 
young, then flew away before the snow 
bore down the branches of the leafless 
trees, 
The emperor’s birthday had been cele- 
brated with military pomp and great 
glory. Heart warming feasts and a little 


forgetfulness! 
e) 


Season crowded season. Death cam 
to the castle. Wounds were borne, and 
in their season, solaced. A new empress 
reigned at Doorn. 

And every spring came the sparrows 
whom God loves. Their happiness was 
manifest in the weaving of a few straws, 
a few hairs from the tails of Hollandish 
horses, and a feather or two, into such 
nests as no man may fashion, be he ever 
so skillful. 

The fallen emperor learned from 
them. 

And at night he looked into the sky 
at the red star—his star of destiny. It 
seemed to wink at him as if to say, 
“Der Tag! It will yet come.” 

“Tt is God’s eye, that star. Yes, the 
great Mars is God’s eye. He will yet 
visit mine enemies. But he is far away. I 
could wish that the star were brighter.” 

Another birthday—one of many spent 
in exile. But still the mummery of em- 
pire was undiminished. The subjects of 
the littlest empire gathered to do honor. 
“Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! der kaiser.” 

Brilliant uniforms, sparkling women, 
visitors of distinction, sons and their 
wives, happiness of most hearty German 
fashion, another time of forgetfulness. 

Owls hoot from the woods and cric- 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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moderation, sent them, with a warning, 
across the river towards their own ter- 
ritory. 

On the 31st of May this expedition 
had reached a point not far below the 
Great Bend of the Missouri (Lyman 
County, South Dakota). It was here that 
Dorion, through his intimate knowledge 
of Sioux customs, saved the Overland- 
ers from what might have been com- 
plete disaster. 

Early that morning they had discov- 
ered two Indians on a bluff on the north- 
east side of the river and had stopped 
opposite them to breakfast, during which 
the Indians frequently harangued them 
in loud tones. “After we had break- 
fasted,” wrote Bradbury in his “Trav- 
els,’ “Mr. Hunt, went over the river 
to speak to them, and took with him 
Dorion, the interpreter. We noticed, 
that when he landed, one of the Indians 
went away, and for a short time disap- 
peared from our sight, but immediately 
reappeared on horseback, and went at 
full speed over the bluffs. Mr. Hunt in- 
formed us on his return, that these In- 
dians belonged to the Sioux nations; 
that three tribes were encamped about 
a league from us, and had 283 lodges. 


.. . The Indian informed Mr. Hunt 
that they had been waiting for us eleven 
days, with a decided intention of oppos- 
ing our progress, as they would suffer 
no one to trade with the Ricaras, Man- 
dans, and Minaterees, further up the 
river, being at war with those nations. 
It is usual to reckon two warriors to 
each lodge, we therefore found that we 
had to oppose near six hundred sav- 
ages, with the character of whom we 
were well acquainted; and it had also 
been stated by the Indian that they were 
in daily expectation of being joined by 
two other tribes . . . We proceeded up 
the river, and passed along an island, 
which, for about half an hour, inter- 
cepted our view of the north east side 
of the river. On reaching the upper 
point we had a view of the bluffs, and 
saw the Indians pouring down in great 
numbers, some on horseback, and others 
on foot. They soon took possession of a 
point a little above us, and ranged 
themselves along the bank of the river. 
By the help of our glasses, we could 
perceive that they were all armed and 
painted for war . . . Any attempt to 
avoid the Indians would have been abor- 
tive, inasmuch as a boat, in ascending 
the Missouri, can only effect it by going 
along the edges of the river, it being 
wholly impossible to stem the middle 
current; and as the banks are in many 
places high perpendicular, we must in- 





evitably be in their power frequently, 
as they might several times in the course 
of a day shower a volley of arrows upon 
us, and retire unseen. Our alternative, 
therefore, was, as we supposed, either 
to fight them or return. The former was 
immediately decided on, and we landed 
nearly opposite the main body. Our first 
care was to put all the arms in complete 
order: afterwards the swivel and the 
howitzers were loaded with powder 
only, and fired to impress them with an 
idea that we were well prepared. They 
were heavily loaded, and with as many 
bullets as it was supposed they would 
bear, after which we crossed the river. 
When we arrived within about a hun- 
dred yards of them, the boats were sta- 
tioned and all seized their arms. The 
Indians now seemed to be in confusion, 
and when we rose up to fire, they spread 
their buffalo robes before them, and 
moved from side to side. Our interpre- 
ter, Dorion, called out, and desired us 
not to fire, as the action indicated, on 
their part, a wish to avoid an engage- 
ment, and to come to a parley. We ac- 
cordingly desisted, and saw about four- 
teen of the chiefs separate themselves 
from the crowd who were on the sum- 
mit of the bank, and descend to the 
edge of the river, where they sat down 
on the sand, forming themselves into a 
portion of a circle, in the center of 
which we could see preparations making 
to kindle a fire, evidently with a design 
to smoke the calumet with us, and signs 
were made, inviting us to land.” 


As it was necessary for the party 
either to fight or treat with the Indians, 
who outnumbered it ten to one, the lat- 
ter course was adopted and Mr. Hunt 
with six others went ashore. After smok- 
ing the peace-pipe, Mr. Hunt made a 
speech, which was translated by Dorion 
into the Sioux language as he proceeded, 
explaining that the object of the expedi- 
tion was not to trade, but to join their 
brothers who had gone to the great salt 
lake in the west. The chiefs were then 
presented with fifteen carottes of to- 
bacco and as many bags of corn. There- 
upon the principal chief made an ad- 
dress, which was repeated in French by 
Dorion, stating in effect that they would 
not attempt to stop the expedition and 
were satisfied with the presents. When 
the chief had finished his talk, all arose, 
shook hands and the conference ended 
peacefully. Mr. Hunt and his compan- 
ions re-embarked and the expedition pro- 
ceeded on its course unmolested. 

Voyaging on up the Missouri, the 
expedition was overtaken on June 3r 
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Lunch4Dine 


In 
The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 





207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 








Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 





























Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 












Phantom Court 


(Continued from Page 126) 
kets fiddle under mossy logs. Rejoice and 
be glad, for is it not the emperor’s birth- 
day? 


N THE SHADOws of his chamber his 

majesty sees again the dusty columns 
which swung so confidently into Bel- 
gium. Almost, he hears the roar of the 
guns. Paris within his grasp, the Brit- 
ish forced back to the channel, and... 
then came the marines! 

But the poignancy of the memory was 
fading at last. It no longer had power to 
keep the emperor awake. And so he slept. 


HO CAN look into the king’s heart? 
4He that is pure? Then where does 
such an one dwell? 


Uf the finger of God traces the roads 
en shall travel, then-Mmay it not be 


that- He provided the littlest empire for 
the last days of a despot in whose hearts 
there was still humility toward his God. 


The Dorions 
(Continued from Page 127) 


by Mr. Lisa in his barge containing 
twenty-six men, among whom was Mr. 
Henry M. Brackenridge, who was a 
passenger accompanying Lisa from mo- 
tives of curiosity. While mutually dis- 
trustful of each other, the two parties 
travelled in apparent good humor until 
the 5th. On this day the weather was 
such that the boats could not proceed 
and the parties remanied in camp a short 
distance apart. During the day Lisa and 
Dorion got into a quarrel over their eld 
difference, the whisky debt, and Brad- 
bury in his “Travels” has given us an 
account of what he saw: “Immediately 
on my return to our camp, a circum- 
stance happened that for some time 
threatened to produce tragical conse- 
quences. It appeared that during our 
absence Mr. Lisa had invited Dorion, 
our interpreter, to his boat, where he 
had given him some whiskey, and took 
that opportunity of avowing his inten- 
tion to take him away from Mr. Hunt, 
in consequence of a debt due by Dorion 
to the Missouri Fur Company, for 
whom Lisa was agent. Dorion had often 
spoken to us of this debt, and in terms 
of great indigation at the manner in 
which it had been incurred, alleging that 
he had been charged the most exorbitant 
prices for articles had at Fort Mandan, 
and in particular ten dollars per quart 
for whiskey. Some harsh words had 
therefore passed betwixt him and Lisa, 
and he returned to our camp. On the 
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instant of my arrival, Mr. Lisa came 
to borrow a cordeau, or towing line, 
from Mr. Hunt, and being perceived 
by Dorion, he instantly sprung out of 
his tent, and struck him. Lisa flew into 
the most violent rage, cried out, “‘O mon 
Dieu! ou est mon couteau!’ and ran 
precipitately to his boat. As it was ex- 
pected that he would return armed, -Do- 
rion got a pair of pistols and tock his 
ground, the party ranging themselves in 
order to witness the event. Soon after, 
Mr. Lisa appeared without pistols; but 
it was observed that he had his knife in 
his girdle. As Dorion had disclosed what 
had passed in Lisa’s boat, Messrs. 
Crooks and M’Clellan were each very 
eager to take up the quarrel, but were 
restrained by Mr. Hunt, until an ex- 
pression from Lisa, conveying an impu- 
tation upon himself, made him equally 
desirous of fighting. He told Lisa that 
the matter should be settled by them- 
selves, and desired him to fetch his pis- 
tols. I followed him to his boat, accom- 
panied by Mr. Brackenridge, and we 
with difficulty prevented a meeting, 
which, in the present temper of the par- 
ties, would certainly have been a bloody 
one.” 

Regarding this incident Mr. Bracken- 
ridge in his “Journal of a voyage up the 
river Missouri performed in 1811” has 
also furnished his testimony. “On my 
return to our camp,” he wrote, “I found 
Mr. Lisa furious with rage buckling on 
his knife, and preparing to return: find- 
ing that I could not dissuade, I resolved 
to accompany him. It was with the great- 
est difficulty I succeeded in preventing 
the most serious consequences. I had 
several times to stand between him and 
the interpreter, Dorion, who had a pis- 
tol in each hand .. . I finally succeeded 
in bringing Lisa off to his boat. When it 
is recollected that this was at a distance 
of a thousand miles from all civil au- 
thority or power, it will be seen that 
there was but little to restrain the ef- 
fects of animosity. Having obtained, in 
some measure, the confidence of Mr. 
Hunt, and the gentlemen who were with 
him, and Mr. Bradbury that of Mr. 
Lisa, we mutually agreed to use all the 
arts of mediation in our power, and if 
possible, prevent anything serious.” 


Constance Lindsay Skinner in her 
“Adventurers of Oregon” tells us that 
both expeditions might have been per- 
manently halted that night, had Brad- 
bury and Brackenridge not been suc- 
cessful in preventing the duel between 
Lisa and Hunt. Lisa was the one who 
yielded. He doubtless realized that if 
he fought Hunt and won, he would later 
_ Dorion and McClellan to settle 
with, 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
"| exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Thirsting for Trees—See Page 139 
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